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AMores hominum multorum vidit—— 
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[ Continuation of BOOK X.—CHAP, vII. J 


with difficulty, granted him. He then produced 

the evidence of Mr. Partride, as to the finding the 
muff; but what was fill more, Suſan depoſed that 
Sophia herſelf had delivered the muff to her, and had 
ordered her to convey it into the chamber where Mr, 
Jones had found it. 

Whether a natural love of juſtice, or the extraordi- 
nary comelineſs of Jones, had wrought on Suſan to 
make the diſcovery, I will not determine; but ſuch 
were the effetts of her evidence, that the magiſtrate, 
throwing himſelf back in his chair, declared that the 
matter was now altogether as.clear on the ſide of the 
priſoner, as it had before been againſt him; with 
which the parſon concurred, ſaying, the Lord forbid 
he ſhould be inſtrumental in committing an innocent 
perſon to durance. The juſtice then aroſe, acquitted 
the priſoner, and broke up the court. 1 

Mr. Weſtern now gave every one preſent a hearty 
curſe; and immediately ordering his horſes, departed 
in purſuit of his daughter, without taking the leaſt 
228 0 | notice 


Poa now deſired to be heard, which was at laſt, 
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notice of his nephew-Fitzpatrick, or returning any 
anſwer to his claim of kindred, notwithſtanding all 
the obligations he had juſt received from that gentle. 
man. In the violence, moreover, of his hurry, and 
of his paſſion, he luckily forgot to demand the muff 
of Jones : 1 ſay luckily, for he would have died on 
the ſpot rather than have parted with it. 

Jones likewiſe, with his friend Partridge, ſet for- 
ward the moment he had paid his reckoning, in 
queſt of his lovely Sophia, whom he now reſolved 
never more to abandon the purſuit of, Nor could 
be bring himſelf even to take leave of Mrs, Waters, of 
whom he deteſted the very thoughts, as ſhe had been, 
though not deſignedly, the occaſion ot his miſſing the 
happieſt interview with Sophia, to whom he now 
vowed eternal conſtancy. 3 | 

As for Mrs. Waters, ſhe took the opportunity of 
the coach which was going to Bath; for which place 
ſhe ſet out in company with the two Iriſh gentlemen, 
the landiady kindly lending her her clothes; in re- 
turn for which ſhe was contented only to receive 
about double their value, as a recompence for the 
loan. Upon the road ſhe was perfectly reconciled 
. to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a very handſome fel- 

low, and indeed did all ſhe could to conſole him in 
the abſence of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr, 
Jones encountered at his inn at Upron, where they 
talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely-behaviour 


of the charming Sophia, by the name of the Somer- | 


{ctſhire Angel. 


CHAP. VIII. 
In which the hiſtory goes backwards. 


Bron we proceed any farther in our hiſtory, 
D it may be proper to look a little back, in order 
to account for the extraordinary appearance of Sophia 


and her father at the inn at Upton, + * 
| | A 


r n + es Ne. 
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The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that in 
the ninth chapter of the ſeventh book of our hiſtory, 
we left Sophia, after a long debate between love and 
duty, deciding the cauſe, as it uſually, I believe, 
happens, in favour of the former. : 

This debate had ariſen, as we have there ſhewn, 
from a viſit which her father had juſt before made her, 
in order to force her conſent to a marriage with Blifil; 
and which he had underſtood to be fully implied in 
her acknowledgement, * that ſhe neither muſt, nor 
could refuſe any abſolute. command of his.“ 

Now from this viſit the Squire retired to his even- 
ing potation, overjoyed at the ſucceſs he had had 
with his daughter; and as he was of a ſocial diſpoſt- 
tion, and willing to have partakers in his happineis, 
th: beer was ordered to flow very hberally into the 
kitchen; fo that before eleven in the evening, there 
was not a ſingle perſon ſober in the houſe, except 
only Mrs. Wettern herfelf, and the charming Sophia. 

Early in the morning a meſſenger was diſpatched 
to ſummon Mr. Blifil : for though the Squire ima- 
gined that young gentieman had been much leſs ac- 
quainted than he really was, with the former averſion 
of his daughter; as he had not, however, yet receiv- 
ed her confent, he longed impatiently to communi- 
cate it to him, not doubting but that the intended 
bride herſelf would confirm it with her lips. As 0 
the wedding, it had the evening before been fixed, 
by the male parties, to be celebrated on the next 
morning ſave one. 

Breakfaſt was now ſet forth in the parlour, where 


Mr. Blifil attended, and where the Squire and his 


ſiſter likewiſe were aſſembled; and now Sophia was 
ordered to be called. 

O, Shakeſpear, had I thy pen! O, Hogarth, had 
J thy Pencil! then would I draw the picture of the 
poor ſerving man, who, with pale conntenance, 
itaring eyes, chattering teeth, faultering tongue, and 
trembling limbs, | 3s | 
i 9a 4 {E'en 
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(E'en ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe begone, 

Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was 
burn'd) 15 | 


enter*'d the room, and declared, That Madam So- 
© phia was not to be found.” | | 

Not to be found !*-cries the Squire, ſtarting from 
His chair; Zounds and d nation! blood and 
* fury! where, when, how, what, 
found!] where?” 


La, brother, faid Mrs. Weſtern, with true poli- 


tical coldneſs, you are always throwing yourſelf into 
« ſuch violent paſſions for nothing. My niece, I ſup- 
poſe, is only walked out into the garden. I pro- 
« teſt you are grown ſo unreaſonable, that it is im- 
s poſlible to live in the houſe with you.” 

© Nay, nay,” anſwered the Squire, —_— as 
Tuddenly to himſelf, as he had gone from himſelf; 
jf that be all the matter, it figntfies not much; but, 
upon my ſoul, my mind miſgzeve me, when the 
fellow ſaid ſhe was not to be found.“ He then 
gave orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, 
and fat himſelf contentedly down., 

No two things could be more the reverſe of each 
other, than were the brother and ſiſter, in moſt in- 
ſtances ; particularly in this, that as the brother never 


foreſaw any thing at a diſtance, but was moſt ſaga- 


cious in immediately ſeeing every thing the moment 
it had happened; fo the ſiſter eternally foreſaw at a 
diſtance, but was not ſo quick-ſighted to objects before 
her eyes. Of both theſe the reader may have obſerved 
examples: and, indeed, both their ſeveral talents 
| were exceſſive : for as the ſiſter often foreſaw what 


never came to paſs, ſo the brother often ſaw much. 


more than was actually the truth. | 
This was not however the caſe at preſent, The 


fame report was brought from the garden, as 2 * 


Not to be 
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had been brought from the chamber, that Madam 
Sophia was not to be found. | 0? 
The Squire himfelf now ſallied forth, and began 

to roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and in as 
hoarſe a voice, as whilome did Hercules that of 
Hylas: and as the poet tells us, that the whole ſhore 
ecchoed back the name of that beautiful youth; ſo did 


the houle, the garden, and all the neighbouring fields, 


reſound nothing but the name of Sophia, in the hoar ſe 
voices of the men, and in the ſhrill pipes of the wo- 
men; while Echo feemed fo pleaſed to repeat the be- 
loved found, that if there is really ſuch a perſon, P 
believe Ovid hath belied her fex. ts Fs 

Nothing reigned for a long time but confuſion ; 
till at laſt the Squire having ſufficiently ſpent his 
breath, returned to the parlour, where he found Mrs. 
Weſtern and Mr. Blifil, and threw himſelf, with the 
utmoſt dejection in his countenance, into a great 
chair. g 

Here Mrs. Weſtern began to apply the following 
conſolation: 

Brother, I am ſorry for what hath happened ; 
and that my niece ſhould have behaved herſelf in 
& a manner ſo unbecoming her family; but it is alt 
& your own doings, and you have nobody to thank 
© but yourſelf. You know ſhe hath been educated 
« always in a manner directly contrary to my ad- 
vice, and now you ſee the conſequence. Have E 
& nota thouſand times argued with you about giving 
&© my mece her own will? but you know I never 
« could prevail upon you; and when I had taken 
« {o much pains to cradicate her headſtrong opinions, 
« and to rectify your errors in policy, you know 
© ſhe was taken out of my hands; ſo that I have 
nothing to anſwer for. Had I been truſted entirely 
© with the care of her education, no fuch accident as 
© this had ever befallen you; ſo that you mult com- 
fort yourſelf by thinking it was all your own do- 
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« ing; and, indeed, what elſe could be expected from 


% ſuch indulgence ?”? | : 
© Zounds! ſiſter,“ anfwered he, © you are enough 

4 to make one mad. Have I indulged her? have! 
< given her her will ?-—It was no longer ago than laſt 
4 night that I threatened, if ſhe diſobeyed me, to 
* confine her to her chamber upon — and water 
„as long as the lived.— Lou would provoke the 
« patience of Job.“ N 
Did ever mortal hear the like?“ replied ſhe, 
& Brother, if 1 had not the patience of fifty Jobs, 
% you would make me forget all decency and deco- 
« rum? Why would you interfere ? Did I not beg 
4 you, did I not entreat you to leave the whole con- 
« duct to me? You have defeated all the operations 
of the campaign by one falſe ſtep, Would any 
% man in his ſenſes have provoked a daughter by 
« ſuch threats as theſe ? How often have I told you, 
« that Engliſh women are not to be treated like Ci- 
« raceſſian * ſlaves. We have the protection of the 
a world: we are to be won by gentle means only, 
.< and not to be heftored, and bullied, and beat into 
4% compliance. I thank Heaven, no Salique law go- 
% verns here. Brother, you have a roughneſs in 
« your manner which no woman þut myſelf would 
& hear, I do not wonder my niece was frightened 
4 and terrified into taking this meaſure; and to ſpeak 
« honeſtly, I think my niece will be juſtified to the 
4 world for what ſhe hath done. I repeat it to you 
« again, brother, you muſt comfort yourſelf by re- 
4 membering that it is all your own fault. How 
« often have I adviſed-——” Here Weſtern roſe 
haſtily from his chair, and, venting two or three 
Horrid imprecations, ran out of the room. | 
When he was departed, his ſiſter expreſſed more 
bitterneſs (if poſſible) againſt him, than fhe had done 
while he was preſent; for the truth of which ſhe ap- 
| h © 2 TT.» - Sod 


* Poſlibly Circaſſian, 
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pealed to Mr. Blifil, who, with great complacence, 


acquieſced. entirely in all ſhe ſaid ; © but excuſed all 
* the faults of Mr. Weſtern, as they muſt be conſi- 
* dered,”* he ſaid, © to have proceeded from the too 
* inordinate fondneſs of a father, which muſt be 
allowed the name of an amiable weakneſs.“ So 
much the more inexcuſable,* anſwered the lady; 
for whom doth he ruin by his fondneſs, but his 
© own child P? To which Blifil immediately agreed. 
Mrs. Weſtern then began to expreſs great confu- 


ſion on the account of Mr. Blikl, and of the uſage 


which he had received from a family to which he in- 
tended ſo much honour. On this ſubjett ſhe treated 


the folly of her niece with great ſeverity ; but con- 


cluded with throwing the whole on her brother, 


who, ſhe ſaid, was inexcuſable to have proceeded 
ſo far without better aſſurances of his daughter's 


conſent : But he was (ſays ſhe) always of a vio- 


© lent, headitrong temper; and I can fcarce forgive 


myſelf for all the advice I have thrown away upon 
him.“ 

After much of this kind of converſation, which, 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, was 
it here particularly related, Mr. Blifil took his leave, 
and returned home, not highly pleaſed with his 
diſappoiatment ; which, however, the philoſophy 
which he had acquired from Square, and the re- 
ligion infuſed into him by Thwackum, together 
with ſomewhat elſe, taught him to bear rather bet- 
ter than more paſlionate lovers bear theſe kinds of 
evils. 


r. IX. 
The efcape of Sophia. 
T is now time to look after Sophia; whom the 
reader, if he loves her half ſo well as I do, will 


rejoice to find eſcaped from the clutches of her paſ- 
ſionate father, and from thoſe of her diſpaſſionate 
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Twelve times did the iron regiſter: of time beat on 
the ſonorous bell-metal,. ſummoning! the ghoſts to 
riſe, and walk their nightly round.— In plainer lan- 
guage, it was twelve o'clock, and all the family, as 


We have ſaid, lay buried in drink and ſleep, except 


only Mrs. Weſtern, who was deeply engaged in 


reading a political pamphlet, and except our heroine, 


Who now ſoftly ſtole down ſtairs, and having un- 
barred and unlocked one of the houſe-doors, ſallied 
forth, and haſtened to the place of appointment. 
Notwithſtanding the many pretty arts which ladies 
ſometimes practiſe, to diſplay their fears on every 


little occaſion (almoſt as many as the other ſex uſcs 


to conceal theirs) certainly there is a degree of courage, 
which not only becomes a woman, but is often ne- 
ceſſary to enable» her to diſcharge her duty. It is 
indeed, the idea of fierceneſs, and not of bravery, 
which deſtroys the female character: for who can 
read the ſtory of the juſtly celebrated Arria, without 
conceiving ss high an opinion of her gentleneſs and 
tenderneſs, as of her fortitude ? At the ſame time, 
perhaps, many a woman, who ſhrieks at a mouſe 
or a rat, may be capable of poiſoning a huſband ; 
or, what is worſe, of driving him to poiſon him ſclf. 

Sophia, with all the gentleneſs which a woman 
can have, had all the ſpirit which ſht ought to have. 
When, therefore, ſhe came to the place of appoint- 
ment, - and, inſtead of meeting her maid, as was 


agreed, ſaw a man ride directly up to her, ſhe neither 
ſcreamed out, nor fainted away: not that her pulſe 


then beat with 1ts uſual regularity ; for ſhe was, at 
firſt, under ſome ſurpriſe and apprehenſion : but 
theſe were relieved almoſt as ſoon. as raiſed, when 
the man, pulling off his hat, aſked her, in a very 
ſubmiſhve manner, If her ladyſhip did not ex- 
* pett to meet another lady ?* And then proceeded 


to inform her, that he was ſent to conduct her to 


FEILISTHDZ 17 .c- ' 6} 
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falſnood on this account: ſhe therefore mounted re- 
ſolutely behind the fellow, who conveyed her ſafe to 
a town about five miles diſtant, where ſhe had the 
ſatisfaction of finding the good Mrs. Honour: for 
as the ſoul of the waiting-woman was wrapt up in 
thoſe very habiliments which uſed to enwrap her 
body, ſhe could by no means bring herſelf to truſt 
them out of her fight. Upon theſe, therefore, ſhe 
kept guard in perſon, while ſhe detached the aforeſaid 
fellow after ber miſtreſs, having given him all proper 
inſtructions, I $9.4 | 

They now debated what courſe to take, in order 
to avoid the purſuit of Mr. Weſtern, who, they 
knew, would ſend after them in a few hours. The 
London road had ſuch charms for Honour, that ſhe 
was deſirous of going on directly; alledging, that 
as Sophia could not be milled till eight or nine the 
next morning, her purſuers would not be able to 
overtake her, even though they knew Which way ſhe 
had gone. But Sophia had too much at, ſtake to 
venture any thing to chance; nor did ſhe dare truſt 
too much to her tender limbs, in a conteſt which was 


to be decided only by ſwiftneſs. She reſolved, theres 


fore, to travel acroſs the country, for at leaſt twenty 
or thirty miles, and then to take the direct road to 
London, So, having hired horſes to go twenty miles 
one way, when ſhe intended to go twenty miles the 
other, ſhe ſet forward with the ſame guide, behind 
whom the had ridden from her father's houſe ; the 
guide having now taken up behind him, in the room 
of Sophia, a much heavier, as well as much leſs 
lovely burthen ; being, indeed, a huge portmanteau, 
well ſtuffed with thoſe outhde ornaments, by means 
of which the fair Honour hoped to gain many con- 
queſts, and, finally, to make her fortune in London 

city. ' V e 
When they. had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode up 
to the guide, and with a voice much fuller of oy 
than 
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'rom their own gueſs or ſuſpicion, or from the re. 


port and opinion of others, may properly be ſaid to 


flander the reputation of the book they condemn, 
Such may likewiſe be ſuſpected of deferving this 
character, who, without aſſigning any particular faults, 


- condemn the whole in general defamatory terms; ſuch 


as vile, dull, da—d tuff, &c. and particularly by the 
uſe of the monoſyllable lo; a word which becomes 
the mouth of no Critic who is not Right Honourable, 
Again, tho' there may be ſome faults juſtly aſſigned 
in the work; yet if thoſe are not in the molt eſſential 

arts, or, if they are compenſated by greater beauties, 
it will ſavour rather of the malice of a ſlanderer, than 
of the judgment of a true critic, to paſs a ſevere ſen. 
tence upon the whole, merely on account of ſome vi- 
cious part. This is directly contrary to the ſentiments 
of Horace. | 


Vierum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
 Offendor macults, quas aut incuria ſudit, 
Aut hu mana parum cavit natura- 


But where the beauties, more in nuinber, ſhine, 
I am not angry» when a caſual line 
(That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows) 


ns A carelefs hand, or human fraijty ſhows. 


Mr. Francis, 


For, as Martial fays, aliter non fit, avite, liber; No 
book can be otherwiſe compoſed.' All beauty of 
character, as well as of countenance, and indeed of 
every thing human, is to be tried in this manner, 
Cruel indeed would it be, if ſuch a work as this hiſ- 
tory, which hath employed fome thouſands of hours 
in the compoſing, ſhould be liable to be condemed, 
becauſe ſome particular chapter, or perhaps chapters 
may be obnoxious to very juſt and ſenſible objections, 
And yet nothing is more common than the mot rigo- 
rous ſentence upon books ſupported by. ſuch objec- 


tions, which if they were rightly taken (and that t — 
| = Wu 
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ace not always) do by no means go to the merit of 
the whole. In the theatre eſpecially, a ſingle expreſ- 
ſion, which doth not coincide with the taſte of the au- 
dience,or with any individual critic of that audience, 
is ſure to be hiſſed; and one ſcene, which ſhould he 
diſapproved, would hazard the whole piece, To 
write within ſuch ſevere rules as theſe, is as impoſſible 
as to live up to ſome ſplenetic opinions; and if we 


judge according to the ſentiments of ſome critics, and 


of ſome chriſtians, no author will be ſaved in this 
world, and no man in the next. 


CH AF. Ii, 


The adventures which Sophia met with after her leaving 


Upton. 


UR hiſtory, juſt before it was obliged to turn 
about and travel back wards, had mentioned the. 


departure of 4 and her maid from the inn; we 
ſhall now therefore purſue the ſteps of that lovely crea- 
ture, and leave her unworthy lover a little longer to 
bemoan his ill luck, or rather his ill conduct. : 
Sophia having directed her guide to travel through 


bye-roads acroſs the country, they now paſſed the 


Severn, and had ſcarce got a mile from the inn, When 
the young lady, looking behind her, ſaw ſeveral 
horſes coming after on ſull ſpeed, This greatly a- 
larmed her fears, and ſhe called to the guide to put 
on as faſt as poſſible. 

He immediately obeyed her, aud away they rode 
a full gallop. But the faſter they went, the faſter 
were they followed ; and as the horſes behind were 
ſomewhat ſwifter than thoſe before, ſo the former 
were at length overtaken. A happy circumſtance 


for poor Sophia; whoſe fears, joined to her ſatigue, 
had almoſt overpowered her ſpirits; but ſhe Was 
now inſtantly relieved by a female voice, that greet- 
ed her in the ſofteſt manner, and with the utmoſt 


BIG; This greeting, * as ſoon as the could 
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recover her breath, with like civility, and with the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to herſelf, returned. 
The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had 
given her ſuch terror, conſiſted, like her own com. 
pany, of two females and a guide. The two parties 
proceeded three full miles together before any one of- 
fered again to open their mouths; when our heroine 
having pretty well got the better of her fear, (but yet 
being ſomewhat ſurprized that the other ſtill continu. 
eU to attend her, as the purſued no great road, and 
Had already paſſed through ſeveral turnings) acgoſted 
the ſtrange lady in a. moſt obliging tone, and ſaid, 
s ſhe was very happy to find they were both travel. 
ing the {ame way.“ The other, who, like a ghoſt, 
only wanted to be {poke to, readily anſwered, that 
+ the happineſs was entirely hers; that ſhe was a per- 
* fe& ſtranger in that country, and was fo overjoyec 
at mecting a cornpamon of her own ſex, that the had 
perhaps been guilty of an impertinence, which re- 
< quired great. apology, in keeping pace with her.“ 
More civilitics paſſed between theſe two ladies; 
far Mrs: Honour had now given place to the fine 
habit of the ſtranger, and had fallen into the rear, 
Hut tho? Sophia had great curioſity to know why the 
other lady continued to travel on through the ſame 
bye roads with herſelf, nay, tho' this gave her ſome 
uneaſineſs; yet fear, or modeſty, or ſome other con- 
fideration, reſtrained her from aſking the queſtion. 
The ſtrange lady now laboured under a difficulty 
which appears almoft below the dignity of hiſtory to 
mention. Her bonnet had been blown from her head 
no leſs than ſi ve times within the laſt mile; nor could 
ſhe come at any ribbon or handkerchiet to tie it un- 
der her chin. When Sophia was informed of this, 
me immediately ſupplied her with a handkerchief for 
this purpofe; which while ſhe was pulling from her 
pocket, ſhe perhaps too much negleQed the manage- 
ment ol her horſe, for the beaſt no unjyckity 1 
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a falſe ſtep, fell upon his fore legs, and threw his fair 
rider from his back. 

Tho? Sophia came head foremoſt to the ground, ſhe 
happily received not the leaſt damage; and the ſame 
circumſtances which had perhaps contributed to her 
fall now preſerved her from confuſion ; for the lane 
which they were then paſſing was.narrow and very 
much overgrown with trees, ſo that the moon could 
here afford very little light, and was moreover, at pre- 
ſent, ſo obſcured in a cloud, that it was almoſt perfect. 
ly dark. By theſe means the young lady's modeſty, 


which was extremely delicate, eſcaped as free from 


injury as her limbs, and ſhe was once more reinſtated 
in her ſaddle, having reccived no other harm than 2 


little fright by her fall. 


- Day-light at length appeared in its ful! luſtre, and 
now the two ladies, who were riding over a common 
fide by fide, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, at the 
ſame moment both their eyes became fixed; both 
their horſes ſtopt, and both ſpeaking together, with 
equal joy pronounced, the one the name of Sophia; 
the other that of Harriet, 
This unexpected encounter ſurprized the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the ſagacious reader, 
who muſt have imagined that the ſtrange lady could 
be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the couſin of Mifs. 
Weſtern, whom we before mentioned to have ſallied 
from the inn a few minutes after hen. 10 

So great was the ſurprize and joy which thefe twe 
couſins.concerived at this. meeting (for they had for- 
merly been moſt intimate acquaintance and friends, 
and had long lived together with their aunt Weſtern) 
that it is1mpoſſible to recount half the congratulations 
which paſſed beteewn them, before either aſked a very 
natural queſtion of the other, namely, whither ſhe was 
going. | 

Tis at laſt, however, came firſt from Mrs. Fiztpa- 


trick; but, caſy and natural as the queſtion may ſcem, 


Sophia found it difficult to give it a very ready and 
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certain anſwer. She begged her coufin therefore ta 
ſuſpend all curioſity, till they arrived at ſome inn, 
« which, I ſuppoſe,” ſays ſhe, © can hardly be far diſ- 
tant; and believe me, Harriet, I ſuſpend as much 
© curioſity on my ſide; for indeed I believe our aſto- 
$ nithment is pretty equal. | 
The converſation which paſſed between theſe ladies 
on the road, was, I apprehend, little worth relating ; 
and leſs certainly was that between the two waiting 
women: for they likewiſe began to pay their compli. 
ments to each other, As for the guides, they were de- 
barred from the pleaſure of diſcourſe, the one being 
Placed in the van, and the other obliged to bring up 


the rear. 


In this poſture they travelled many hours, till they 
eame into a wide and well-beaten road, which, as 
they turned to the right, ſoon brought them to a very 
fair promiſing inn; where they all alighted ; but ſo 


fatigued was Sophia, that, as ſhe had ſat her horſe 


during the laſt five or fix miles with great difficul. 
ty, fo was ſhe now incapable of diſmounting from 
him without aſſiſtance. This the landlord, who had 
hold of her horſe, preſently perceiving, offered to lift 


her in his arms from her ſaddle; and ſhe too readily 


accepted the tender of his fervice., Indced fortune 
ſeems to have reſolved to put Sophia to the bluſh 


that day, and the ſecond malicious attempt ſucceed- 


ed better than the firſt; for my landlord had no ſoon- 
er received the young lady in his arms, than his feet, 
which the gout had lately very ſeverely handled, gave 
way, and down hetumbled ; but at the ſame time, 
with no lels dexterity than gallantry, contrived to 
throw himſelf under his charming burthen, ſo that he 
alone received any bruiſe from the fall; for the great 
injury which happened to Sophia, was a violent ſhock 
given to her modſtey, by an immoderate grin Which, 


At her riſing from the ground, ſhe obſerved in the coun- 


tenances of molt of the bye-ſtanders. This made her 
ſuſpect whar had really happened, and what we ſhall 


not 
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not here relate for the indulgence of thoſe readers v ho 
are capable of laughing at the offence given to a young 
lady's delicacy, Accidents of this kind we have ne- 
ver regarded in a comical light; nor will we fcruple 
to ſay, that he muſt have a very inadequate idea ol the 
modeſty of a beautiful young woman, who would 
wiſh to ſacrifice it to ſo paultry a ſatisfaction as can 
ariſe from laughter, a 

This fright and ſhock, joined to the violent fatigue 
which both her mind and body had undergone, almoſt 
overcame the excellent conſtitution of Sophia, and ſhe . 


had ſcarce ſtrengtk ſufficient to totter into the inn, 


leaning on the arm of her maid. Here ſhe was no 
ſooner ſeated than the called for a glafs of water; but 
Mrs. Honour, very judiciouſly, in my opinion, chant 
ged it into a glaſs of wine. | 
Mrs. Fuzpatrick hearing from Mrs. Honour, that 
Sophia had not been in bed during the two laſt nights, 
and obſerving her to look very pale and wan with fa- 
tigue, earneſtly entreated her to refreſh herſelf with 
ſome ſleep. She was yet a ſtranger to her hiſtory, or 
her apprchenfſions ; but had ſhe known both, ſhe 
would have given the {ame advice; for reſt was viſt- 
bly neceſſary for her; and their long journey through 
bye-roads ſo entirely removed all danger of purſuit, 
that ſhe was herſelt perfectly eaſy on that account, 
Sophia was ealily prevailed on to follow the coun- 
ſel of her friend, which was heartily ſeconded by her 
maid, Mrs, Fitzpatrick likewiſe offered to bear her 
couſin company, which Sophia, with much complat- 
lance. accepted, ö 
The miltreſs was no ſooner in bed, than the maid 


. Prepared to follow her example She began 'to 


make many apologies to her ſiſter Abigail for leaving 
her alone in lo horrid a place as an inn; but the other 
ſtopped her ſhort, being as well inclined to a nap 
as herfelf, and deſired the honour of being her bed- 
fellow, Sophia's maid agreed to give her a ſhare of 
her bed, but put in her claim to all the honour. 80 
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after many count'fies and compliments, to bed toge- 
ther went the waiting- women, as their miſtreſſes had 
done before them. | | | 
It was uſual with my landlord (as indeed it is with 
the whole fraternity) to enquire particularly of all 
coachmen, footmen, poſt-boys, and others, into the 
names ol all his gueſts, what their eſtate was, and 
where it lay. It cannot therefore be wondercd at, 
that the many particular circumſtances Which attend- 
ed our travellers, and eſpecially their retiring all to 
Neep at fo exrraordinary and unuſual an hour as ten 
in the morning, ſhould excite his curioſity. As ſoon 
therefore as the guides entered the kitchen, he began 
to examine who the ladies were, and whence they 
came; but the guides, though they faithfully related 
all they knew, gave him very little ſatisfaction. On 
the contrary, they rather inflamed his curiolity than 
extinguiſhed it. ; | 
This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very ſagacious fellow. He 
was thought to ſee farther and deeper into things 
than any man in the pariſh, the parſon himſelf not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
little to procure him this reputation; for there was 
in this ſomething wonderfully wiſe, and ſignificant, 
eſpecially when he had a pipe in his mouth; which, 
indeed, he ſeldom was without. His behaviour, 
likewiſe, greatly aſſiſted in promoting the opinion 
of his wiſdom. In his deportment he was ſolemn, 
if not ſullen; and when he ſpoke, which was ſel- 
dom, he always delivered himſelf in a flow voice; 
and though his ſentences were ſhort, they were ſtill 
interrupted with many hums and haas, ay, avs, and 


other expletives: ſo that though he accompanied his 


words with certain explanatory geſtures, ſuch as 
ſhaking or nodding the head, or pointing with his 
fore · finger, he generally left his hearers to underſtand 
more than he expreſſed; nay, he commonly gave 


them a hint, that he knew much more tban be 
| | thought 
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thought proper to diſcloſe. This laſt cireumſtance 
alone may, indeed, very well account for his charag- 
ter of wiſdom ; ſince men are ſtrangely inclined to 
worſhip what they do not underſtand. A grand 
ſecret, upon which ſeveral impoſers on mankind 
have totally rclied for the ſucceſs of their frauds. 

This polite perſon now taking his wife aſide, aſked 
her, What ſhe thought of the ladies lately arrived?“ 
Think of them,“ ſaid the wife, why what ſhould 
I think of them ? © I know, anſwered he, what 
I think. The guides tell ſtrange ſtories. One 
pretends to be come from Glouceſter, and the other 
from Upton; and neither of them, from what, I 
can find, can tell whither they are going. But 
what pcople ever travel acroſs the country from 
Upton hither, eſpecially to London? And ove 
of the maid-ſervants, before ſhe alighted from her 
horſe, afked, if this was not the London road? 
Now I have put all theſe eircumſtances together, 
and whom do you think I have found them out to 
be? + Nay,” anſwered ſhe, vou know I never 
pretend to gueſs at your diſcoveries.—“ It is a 
good girl,” replied he, chucking her under the chin; 
I mutt own you have always ſubmuted to my 
knowledge of theſe matters. Why then, depend 
upon it; mind what I ſay, depend upon it, they 
are certainly ſome of the rebel ladies, who, they 
ſay, travel with the young chevalier; and have 
taken a round-about way to eſcape the duke's 
army.“ . 
© Huſhand, quoth the wife, © you have certainly 
hit it; for one of them is dreſt as fine as any prin- 
ceſs; and, to be ſure, ſhe looks for all the world 
like one. But yet, when I conſider one thing. 
© When you conſider!' cries the landlord contemp- 
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tuouſly “ Come, pray let's hear what you conſider.” 


hy it 1s,” anſwered the wife, that ſhe is too 


humble to be any very great lady; for while our 


Betty was warming tlic bed, ſhe called her nothing 
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© but child, and my dear, and ſweetheart ; and when 
Betty offered to pullioff her ſhoes and ſtoc kings, ſhe 
© would not ſuffer her, faying, ſhe would not give 
her the trouble.“ | 

* Pooh!” anſwered the huſband, this is nothing, 
Doſt think, becauſe yon have ſeen ſome great ladies 
rude and uncivil to perſons below them, that none 
of them know how to behave themſelves when 
they come before their inferiors? I think I know 
people of faſhion when I ſee them, I think I do, 
Did not ſhe call for a glafs of water when ſhe 
came in? Another fort of women would have 
called for a dram; you know they would, If ſhe 
be not a woman of very great quality, fell me tor a 
fool; and, I believe, thoſe who buy me will have 
a bad bargain. Now, would a woman of her qua- 
lity travel without a footman, unleſs upon ſome 


huſband,” cries he, you know theſe matters bct- 
ter than I, or moſt folk.“ I think 1 do know 
© ſomething,” ſaid he, * To be ſure, an{wered the 
wife, the poor little heart looked fo piteous, when 
© ſhe ſat down in the chair, I proteſt 1 could not help 
having a compaſſion for her, almoſt as much as it 
* ſhe had been a poor body. But what's to be done, 
© huſband ?' If an ſhe be a rebel, I ſuppoſe you in. 
© tend to betray her up to the court, Well, ſhe'sa 
* ſweet-tempered, good-humoured lady, be the whit 
© ſhe will; and I ſhall hardly refrain from crying 
« when I hear ſhe is hanged or beheaded.“ Pooh! 


 an{werea the huſband— But as to what's to be done 


it is not fo eaſy a matter to determine. I hope, 
© beiore ſhe goes away, we ſhall have the news ola 


© battle; for if the chevalier ſhould get the better, jhe 


may gain us intereſt at court, and make our fortunes 
* without beiraying her.“ Why, that's true,” replicd 


the wife; © and I heartily hope ſhe will have it in 


© her power. Certainly ſhe's a ſweet good lady ; it 
s would go horribly againſt me to have her come to 
| | T5 + any 


ſuch extraordinary occaſion ?2'—* Nay, to be furd 
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Fany harm.“ Pooh,“ cries the landlord, © women 
tare always ſo tendeꝶhearted —Why, you would 
& not harbour rebels, would ve? No, certainly,“ 
anſwered the wife; and as for betraying her, como 
what will on't, nobody can blame us, It is what. 
& any body would do in our caſe.“ | 

While-our politic landlord, who had not, we ſee, 
undeſervedly the reputation of great wiſdom among 
his neighbours, was engaged in debating this matter 
with himſelf (for he paid little attention to the opinion 


of his wife) news arrived, that the rebels had given 


the duke the ſlip, and had got a day's match towards 


London; and. ſoon after arrived a famous Jacobits 
Squire, Who, with great joy in his countenance, ſhook 


me landlord by the hand, ſaying, * All's our on, 
boy: ten thouſand honeſt Frenchmen are landed in 
© Suffolk. Old England for ever! ten thouſand: 
© French, my brave lad! I am going to» tap away 
directly.“ | 

This news determined the opinion of the wife man, 
and he reſolved to make his count to the young lady, 


when ſhe aroſe ; for he had now (he ſaid} diſcovered 


that ſhe was no other than Madam Jenny Cameroa: 
herſelf. | 


en AN Hin 


A very ſhort chapter, in which however is a ſun, a Mong. 
| a ſtar, and an ang el. 


3 ſun (for he keeps very good hours at this 


time of the year) had been ſome. time retired 


to reſt, when Sophia aroſe, greatly refteſned by her 


fleep; Which, ſhort as it was, nothing but her ex- 
treme fatigne could have occahoned;. for though 
the had told her maid, and-perhaps-herſelf tos; that 
ſhe was. perfectly eaſy, whe the left Upton; yet it is 
certain her mind was a little affected with that mala- 


dy which is attended with all the reſtleſs ſymptoms 


of a fever, and is: perhaps the very diſtemper which. 
B 5 phyſicians: 
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phyſicians mean (if they mean any thing) by the fever 
on the ſpirits: 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick kkewiſe left her bed at the ſame 
time; and having ſummoned her maid, immediately 
dreſſed hericlf., She was really a very pretty woman, 
and had the been in any other company but that of 
Sophia, might have been thought beautiful; but when 
Mrs. Honour of her own accord attended (tor her 
miſtreſs would not ſuffer her to. be awaked) and had 
equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
who had performed the office of the morning liar, 
and had preceded greater glories, ſhared the fate 
of that ſtar, and were totally echpicd the moment 
thoſe glorics ſhone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than 
me did at this inſtant. We ought not therefore to 
condemn the maid of the inn for her hyperbole; 
who when ſhe deſcended, after having lighted the 
fire, declared, and ratified it with an oath, that if 
ever there was an angel upon earth, ſhe was now 
above ſtairs | 

Sophia had acquainted her couſin with her deſign 
to go to London; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had agreed to 
accompany her; for the arrival of her huſband at 
Upton ay! an an end to her del:gn of going to Bath, 
or to her aunt Weſtern. They had therefore no ſooner 
finiſhed their tea, than Sophia propoſed to ſet out, 
the moon then ſhining extremely bright: and as for 
the froſt ſhe deficd it; nor had the any of thoſe ap- 
p:chenſons which many young ladies would have 
felt at travelling by might ; for ſhe had, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, fome little degree of natural courage; 
ard this her preſent ſenſations, which bordered ſome 
what on deſpair, greatly increaſed. Beſides, as ſhe 
had already travelled twice with fafety, by the light 
of the moon, ſhe was the better emboldened to truſt 
to it a third time, 

The diſpoſilion of Mrs. Fitz patrick was more timo- 
tous; for though the greater terrors had * 
| ie 


the leſs, and the preſence of her huſband had driven 
her away at ſo unſcaſonable an hour from Upton 
et being now arrived at a place where ſhe thought 
herſelf ſafe from his purfuit, theſe leſſer terrors of 
J know not what, operated ſo ſtrongly, that ſhe 
earneſtly intreated her couſin to ſtay till the next 


morning, and not expoſe herſelf to the dangers of 


travelling by night. 

Sophia, Who was yielding to an exceſs, When ſhe 
could neither laugh nor reaſon her couſin out of theſe 
apprehenſions, at laſt gave way to them. Perhaps; 
mdeed, had the known of her father's arrival at 
Upton, it might have been more difcult to have 
perſuaded her; for as to Jones, ſhe had, I am afraid, 
no great horror at the thoughts of being overtaken by 
bim; nay, to confeſs the truth, I believe ſhe rather 
wiſhed than feared it; though I might honeſtly 
enough have concealed this wh from the reader, as 
it was one of thole fecret ſpontaneous emotions of 
the ſoul, to which the reaſon is often a ſtranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to remain 


all that evening in the inn, they were attended by 


the landlady, who deſired to know what their lady- 
ſhips would be pleafed to eat. Such charms were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the attable 
deportment of Sophia, that the raviſhed the landlady 
to the higheſt degree; and that good woman, con- 
cluding that ſhe had attended Jenny Cameron, be- 
eame in a moment a ſtaunch Jacobite, and wiſhed 
heartily well to the young pretender's cauſe, from the 
great ſweetneſs and affability with which ſhe had been 
treated-by his ſuppoſed miſtreſs. 

The two couſins began now to impart to each other 
their reciprocal curioſity, to know what extraordinary 
accidents on both ſides occaſioned this ſo ſtrange and 
unexpected meeting. At laſt Mrs. Fitzpatrick, hav- 
ing obtained of Sophia a promiſe of communicating 
lkewiſc in her turn, began to relate what the reader, 
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if he is deſirous to know her hiſtory, may read in the 


enſuing chapter. | | 


CHAP. IV. 
The hiſtory of Ars. Fitzpatrick. 


N fs: Fitzpatrick, after a filence of a few mo. 


R «„ „ 


ments, fetching a deep ſigh, thus began: 

It is natinal-to-the unhappy to feel a ſecret con. 
cern in recollecting thoſe periods of their lives 
which have been-mott delightful to them. The re- 
membrance of paſt pleaſures affects us with a kind 
of tender grief, like what we ſuffer for departed 
friends; and the ideas of both may be ſaid to haunt 
our imaginations. 

For this reaſon, 1 never reflect without ſorrow 
on thoſe days (the happieſt far of my lite) which 
we ſpent tagether, when both were under the care 
of my aunt Weſtern, Alas! why are Miſs Grave. 
airs and Mits Giddy no more? you remember, I 
am ſure, when we knew each other by no other 
names. indeed you gave the latter appellation 
with too much cauſe. I have ſince experienced 
how much I deferved it. You, my Sophia, was 
always my ſuperior in every thing, and [I heartily 
hope you will be ſo in your fortune. I ſhall never 
forget the wile and matronly advice you once gave 
me, when I lamented being diſappointed of a ball, 
though you could not be then fourteen years old.— 


O my Sophia, how bleſt mult have been my ſitua- 


tion, when I could think ſuch a diſappointment a 
misfortune; and when indeed it was the greateſt I 
had ever known?” 
And yet, my dear Harriet,“ anſwered Sophia, 
it was then a ſerious matter with you. Comfort 
yourſelf therefore with thinking, that whatever you 
now lament may hereafter appear as irifling and 
contemptible as a ball would at this time.” 
Alas, my Sophia,“ replied the other lady, you 
our ſelf 
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«yourſelf will think otherwiſe of my preſent ſitua- 
tion; for greatly muſt that tender heart be altered) 
if my misfortunes do do not draw many s ſigh, nay 
many a tear, from you. The knowledge of this 
© ſhould perhaps deter me from relating what I am 
© convinced will ſo much affect you.“ Here Mis. 
Fitzpatrick ſtopt, till, at the repeated entreaties of 
Sophia, ſhe thus proceeded. 5 

Though you muſt have heard much of my mar- 


riage; yet, as matters may probably have been 


4 
« miſrepreſented, I will fet out from the very com- 
4 mencement of my unfortunate acquaintance with 
my preſent huſband; which was at Bath, ſoon 
after you left my aunt, and returned home to your 
6 


father. 


* Among the gay young fellows who were at this 


ſeaſon at Bath, Mr. Fuzpatrick was one. He was 
handſome, degage, extremely gallant, and his drefs 
exceeded moſt others. In ſhort, my dear, if you 
was unluckily to ſee him now, I could deſcribe 
him no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverſe of every thing which he is: for he hath 
ruſticated himſelf ſo long, that he is become an ab- 
ſolute wild Iriſhman, But to proceed in my 
ſtory; the qualifications which he then poſſeſſed 
ſo well recommended him, that though the people 
of quality at that time lived ſeparate from the reſt 
of the company, and excluded them from all 
their parties, Mr. Fitzpatrick found means to gain 
admittance, It was perhaps no eaſy matter 10 
avoid him; for he required very little or no invi- 
tation; and as being handſome and genteel, he 
found it no difficult matter to ingratiate himſelf 
with the ladies; ſo, he having frequently drawn 
his ſword, the men did not care publickly to 
affront him. Had it not been for ſome ſuch rea- 
ſon, I believe he would have been ſoon expelled 
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* by his own ſex; for ſurely he had no ſtriét title to 
be preferred to the Engliſh gentry ; nor did they | 
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* ſeem inclined to ſhew him any extraordinary fa 
vour. They all abuſed him behind his back, which 
might probably proceed from envy; for he was 
4 well received, and very particularly diſtinguiſhed 
© by the women. 3 > 
© My aunt, though no perſon of quality herſelf, 0 

as ſhe had always lived about the court, was en- ; 
rolled in that party: for by whatever means yon p 
get into the polite circle, when you are once s 
there, it is ſufficient merit for you that yon are 0 
there. This obſervation, young as you was, yon 6 
could ſcarce avoid making from my aunt, Who was ; 
free or reſerved with all people, juſt as they had p 
8 

o 

6 

6 

* 

« 

4 

6 


a © @©® 


—— L «a © — 


more or leſs of this merit. 

And this merit, I believe, it was, which prince 

pally recommended Mr. Fitzpatrick to her favour, 

In which he fo well ſucceeded, that he was always 

one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 

in returning ſuch diſtinction; for he foon grew ſo 

very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 

ſcandal elub firſt began to take notice of it, and the 

better diſpoſed perſons made a match between , 

them. For my own part, I confeſs, I made no 

doubt but that his deſigns. were ſtrictly honourable, 4 
[ 
t 
4 


as the phraſe is; that is, to rob a lady of her for- 
tune by way of marriage. My aunt was, I con- 
ceived, neither young enough nor handſome enough 
to attract much wicked inclination ; but ſhe had 
matrimonial charms in great abundance. 

I was the more confirmed in this opinion, from y 
© the extraordinary reſpect which he ſhewed to my- | 
© ſelf, from the firſt moment of our acquaintance, 
© This J underſtood as an attempt to leſſen, if pol- 

* ſible, that difinclination which my intereſt might 
© be ſuppoſed to give me towards the match; and I 
know not but tn ſome meafure it had the effect: for 
as I was well contented with my own fortune, and 
* of all people the leaſt a ſlave to intereſted views; fo 
I could not be violently the enemy of a man _ 
99} * | 1 | 6 e 
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« ſerved in more caſes than my o; and chis ** 


whoſe behaviour to me I was greatly pleaſed; and 
the more ſo, as I was the only object of ſuch re- 
ſpe; for he behaved, at the ſame time, to many 
women of quality without any reſpett at all. : 
Agreeable as this was to me, he ſoon changed 
it into another kind of behaviour, which was 
perhaps more ſo. He now put on much ſoftneſs 


and tenderneſs, and languiſhed and ſighed abun- 


danily, At times, indeed, whether from art or 
nature I will not determine, he gave his uſual looſe 
to gaiety and mirth; but this was always in general 
company, and with other women; for even in a 
country-dance, when he was not my partner, he be- 
came grave; and put on the ſofteſt look imaginable, 
the moment he approached me. Indeed he was in 
all things ſo very particular to me, that I mult 
have been blind not to have diſcovered it. And, 
and, and— And you was more pleaſed 
ſtill, my dear Harriet,“ cries Sophia; you need 
not be aſhamed,* added ſhe, ſighing; for ſure 
there are irreſiſtible charms in tenderneſs, which 
too many men are able to affect. True,“ anſwer- 
d her couſin: men, who in all other inſtances 
want common ſenſe, are very Machiavels in the 
art of loving. I wiſh I did not know an inſtance. 
— Well, ſcandal now began to be as buſy with me 
as it had before been with my aunt; and ſome 
good ladies did not ſcruple to affirm, that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick had an intrigue with us both. | 
But what may ſeem aſtoniſhing, my aunt never 
ſaw, nor in the leaſt ſeemed to ſuſpect, that which 
was viſible enough, I believe, from both our beha- 
viours. One would indeed think, that love quite 
put out the eyes of an old woman. In fact, 
they ſo greedily ſwallow the addreſſes which are 
made to them, that, like an outrageous glutton, 
they are not at leiſure to obſerve what paſſes a- 
mongſt others at the ſame table. This I have ob- 
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Fo ſtrongly verified by my aunt, that, though ſhe 


often found us together at her return from the 
pump, the leaſt canting wprd of his, pretending 


© zmpatience at her abſence,. effectually ſmothered all 


& ſuſpicton.. One artifice ſucceeded with her to ad. 
© miration. This was his treating me like a little 
child, and never calling me by any other name in 
© her preſence, but that of pretty Miſs. This in- 


E 7 deed did him ſome diflervice with your humble 


« ſervant ;. but I ſoon ſaw through it, eſpecially as 
© in her abſence he behaved to me, as I have ſaid, 
© in a different manner. However, if I was not 
4 greatly. diſobliged by. a conduct of which I had 
© diſcovered the deſign, I ſmarted very ſeverely for 
© it: for my aunt really conceived me to be what her 
lover (as ſhe thought him) called me, and treated 
© me, in all reſpects, as a perfect infant. To lay 
© the truth, I wonder ſhe: had not inſiſted on my 
again wearing leading-ftrings, | 
At laft, my lover (for ſo he was) thought proper 
in a moſt ſolemn. manner, to diſcloſe a ſecret which 
© I had known long before. He now placed all the 
love whieh he had pretended to my aunt to my ac- 
count. He lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
© encouragement ſhe had given him, and made a high 
© merit. of the tedious hours, in whith he had under- 
gone her converſation, — What ſhall I tell you, my 
dear Sophia?—Then I will confeſs the truth. I 
© was pleaſed with my man, I was pleaſed with my 
« conqueſt. To rival my aunt, delighted me; to rival 
© ſo many other women, charmed me. In ſhort, I 
am afraid, I: did not behave as I ſhonld do, even 
upon the very firſt declaration.— I with I did not 
© almoſt give him poſitive encouragement before we 
6. parted. ; 
* The Bath now talked loudly, I might almoſt ſay, 
1 roared againſt me. Several young. women affected 
© to ſhun my acquaintance, not ſo much, perhaps, 
from any real ſuſpicion, as from a delire of bauiſn - 
| | wg 


> 


U. 


| © you again.” 


A YOUNDEING., . ie 


ing me from a company, in which I too much en- 
groſſed their favourite man. And here I cannot 
© omit expreſſing my gratitude to the kindneſs in- 
. 
„ 
0 


tended me by Mr. Naſh; who took me one day 
aſide, and gave me advice, which, if I had followed, 


1 had been a happy woman. © Child,” fays he, 


% I am forry to ſee the familiarity which ſubſiſts be- 
& tween you and a fellow who is altogether unwor- 


„thy of you, and I am afraid will prove your ruin. 


& As for your old ſtinking aunt, if it was to be no 
injury to you, and my pretty Sophia Weſtern (I aſ- 
„ {ure you I repeat his words) I ſhould be heartily 
„glad, that the fellow was in poſſeſſion of all that 
„ belongs to her. I never adviſe old women: for if 
e they take it into their heads to go to the devil, it is 
% no more poſſible, than worth while, to keep them 
« from him. Innocence, and youth and beauty, are 
„ worthy a better fare, and I would fave them from 
& his clutches. Let me advife yon therefore, dear 
& child, never fuller this fellow to be particular with 
| Many more things he ſaid to me, 
© which I have now forgotten, and indeed I attended 
very little to them at that time: for inclination con- 
tradicted ail he ſaid ; and beſides I could not be per- 
ſuaded, that women of quality would condeſcend 
© to familtarity with ſuch a per ſon as he deſcribed. 

* But I am afraid, my dear, I ſhall tire you with a 
detail of ſo many minute circumſtances. To be 
conciſe, therefore, imagine me married; imagine 
me, with my huſband, at the feet of my aunt: and 
then 1magine the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a 
raving fit, and your imagination will ſuggeſt to you 
no more than what really happened. 

* The very next day my aunt left the place, partly 
to avoid ſeeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myſelf, and as 
much perhaps to avoid feeing any one elle ; for, 
though I am told ſhe hath fince denied every thing 
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* ſtoutly, I believe ſhe was then a little confounded at 


her diſappointment, Since that time I have written 
| to 
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to her many letters, hut never could obtain an aw 
{wer, which I mult own fits ſomewhat the heavie, 
as ſhe herſelf was, though undeſignedly, the occy 
hon of all my ſufferings; for had it not been unde: 
the colour of paying his addreſſes to her, Mr. Fitzpy, 
trick would never have found ſufficient opportun. 
ties to have engaged my heart, which, in other cir. 
cumſtances, I {till flatter myſelf would not hay 
been an eaſy conqueſt to ſuch a perſon. - Indeed, 
I believe, I ſhould not have erred ſo groſsly in my 
choice, if I had relied on my own judgment; but! 
truſted totally to the opinion of others, and very 
fooliſhly took the merit of a man for granted, whon 
I ſaw fo nniverſally well received by the women, 
What is the reaſon, my dear, that we, who hare 
underſtand.ngs equal to the wiſeſt and greateſt of 
the other ſex, ſo often make choice of the fillicſ 
fellows for companions and favourites? It rail 
my indignation to the higheſt pitch, to reflect on the 
numbers of women of {ſenſe who have been undone 
* by fools.” Here the pauled a moment; but Sophie 
making no anſwe), ihe proceeded as in the next chey- 
ter. 


K 
In which the Hiſlor)y of Mrs. Fitzpatrick is continued, 


E remained at Bath no longer than. a fort- 
night after our wedding: for as to anyr 

conciliation with my aunt, there were no hopes; 
and of my fortune, not one farthing could be 
touched till I was at age, of which I now want 
more than two years. My huicand therefore was 
reſolved to ſet out for Ireland; againſt which Ie. 
monſtrated very earneſtly, and inſiſted on a promite 
which he had made me before our marriage, that | 
ſhould never take this journey againſt my conic; 
and indeed I never intended to conſent to it; not 
will any body, I believe, blame me for that reſolu- 
tion; but this, however, I never mentioned * — 
; I 
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my huſband, and petitioned only the reprieve of a 
month ; but he had fixed the day, and to that day he 
obſtinately adhered. | . 
© The evening before our departure, as we were 
diſputing this point with great eagerneſs on both 
« ſides, he ſtarted ſuddenly from his chair, and left 
me abruptly, ſaying, he was going to the rooms, 
He was hardly out of the houſe, when I ſaw a 
© paper lying on the floor, which, I ſuppoſe, he had 
© carcleſsly pulled from his pocket, together with his 
© handkerchief. This paper I took up, and finding 
tit to be a letter, I made no ſcruple to open and read 
jt; and indeed I read it ſo often, that I can repeat 
© it to you almoſt word for word, Tits then was 
the letter. 


„% To Mr. Brian Fitz patrick. 


* 8 
* OURS received, and am ſurpriſed you ſhoul 
uſe me in this manner, as have never ſeen any 


of your caſh, unleſs for one linſey-woolſey coat, 
te and your bill now is upwards of 150l. Conſider, 


“ Sir, how often you have fobbed me off with your 
& being ſhortly to be married to this lady, and t'other 
% lady; but I can neither live on hopes or promiſes, 
nor will my woollen-draper take any ſuch infpay- 


ment. You tell me you are ſecure of having either 
* the aunt or the neice, and that you might have mar- 


e ried the aunt before this, whole jointure you ſay is 
« immenſe, but that you preler the niece on account 
« of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take a fool's ad- 
vice for once, and marry the firſt you can get. You 
« will pardon my offering my advice, as you know 
& I fincerely wiſh you well. Shall draw on you per 
« next polt, in favour of Meſſieurs John Drugget and 


% company, at fourteen days, which doubt not your 


« honouring, and am, 
6 Sir, your humble ſervant, 
% SAM. CoscxA VR.“ 
This 
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in for money. ariſing, he ſaid, from his having too 
© Jong neglected his eſtate in Ireland, And this, he | 
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This was the letter, word for word, Gue ſi m 6b 
dear girl, gueſs how this letter affected me. Yo 0 
prefer the niece on account of her ready money} Hi mar 
* every one of theſe words had been a dagger, I couli'] « As 


© with pleaſure have ſtabbed them into his heart; by. 
© I will not recount my frantic behaviour on the 6 


6 joſe 
b per 


caſion. I had pretty well ſpent my tears before hi gn 


return home; but ſufficient remains of them ay. 
* peared in my fwollen eyes. He threw himſelf ſul 
© lenly into his chair, and for a long time we ven 
© both ſilent. At length in a haughty tone, he ſaid, 
« I hope, Madam, your ſervants have packed up all 
„ your things; for the coach will be ready by fix ih! 
„the morning.” My patience was totally ſubdue 
© by this provocation, and 1 anſwered, * no, Sit, 
& there is a letter ſtill remains unpacked;“ and then 
* throwing it on the table, I fell to upbraiding him; 
s with the moſt hitter language I could invent. | 
* * Whether guilt, or ſhame, or prudence, reſtrained! 
him. I cannot fay; but tho” he is the moſt paſſion. 
ate of men, he exerted no rage on this occaſion, He 
* endeavoured, on the contrary, to pacify me by 
* the moit gentle means. 
letter to which I principally objected was not his, 
© nor had he ever written any ſuch, He owned in. 
© deed the having mentioned his marriage, and that 
preference which he had given to myſclf, but de- 
© nied with many oaths the having aſſigned any ſuch 
© reaſon. 
s fuch matter at all, on account of the {traits he was 


© ſaid, which he could not bear to difcover to me, 
& was the only reaſon of his having fo ftrenuouſly in- 
© ſifted on our journey. He then uſed ſeveral very en- 
e dearing expreſſions, and concluded by a very fond 
© careſs, and many violent proteſtations of love. 

© There was one circumitance, which, though he 


did not appeal to it, had much weight with me - | 
| | 6 


He ſwore the phraſe in the | 


And he excuſed the having mentioned any 
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ue ſg ny this favour, and that was the word jointure in the 
©. Yo taylor's letter, whereas my aunt never had been 


ey! ff married, and this Mr. Fitzpatrick well knew. 


Teo. as 1 imagined therefore that the fellow muſt have 


art ; by 
the 6 
fore hi 
em ap 
ſelf ſul 


e wen 


{ « inſerted. this of his own head, or from hearſay, I 


„ perſuaded myſelf he might have ventured likewiſe” . 


ton that odious line on no better authority. What 
6 reaſoning was this, my dear? Was I not an advo- 
+ cate rather than a judge ?—But why do I mention 
«ſuch a circumſtance as this, or appeal to it for the 
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e laid, (juſtification of my forgiveneſs ?—In ſhort, had he 
| up al boen guilty of twenty times as much, half the ten- 
/ fix "fs derneſs and fondneſs which he uſed would have 
bduet ( prevailed on me to have forgiven him. I no- 
o, Sin ſe made no farther objections to our ſetting out, 
0 then , which we did the next morning, and in a little 
3 him e more than a week arrived at the feat of Mr. Fitz- 
„ patrick. 5 1 
amedf + Your curioſity will excuſe me from relating any 
ſſion. 8 occurrences which paſt during our journey ; for 
1. Hef it would indeed be highly difagre: able to travel it 
3 © over again, and no leis ſo to you to travel 1t over 
n the |; with me. 
his, his ſeat, then, is an ancient manſion-houſe: if T 
I in [4 was in one of thoſe merry humours, in which you' 
that | © have ſo often ſeen me, I could deſcribe it to you 
de. t ridiculouſly enough. It looked as if it had been 
ſuch . formerly inhabited by a gentleman. Here was 
amy room enough, and not the leſs room on account of 
as a the furniture: for indeed there was very little in it. 
00 An old woman, who ſeemed coeval with the build- 
be ing, and greatly reſembled her whom Chamont 
NG, e mentions in the Orphan, received us at the gate ; 
* and in a howl ſcarce human, and to me unintelli- 
| gible, welcomed her maſter home. In ſhort, the 
nd f * whole ſcene was ſo gloomy and melancholy, that 
be it threw my ſpirits into the loweſt dejection; which 
wy my huſband diſcerning, inſtead of relieving, in- 
ig | ! creaſed by two or three malicious pplervations. 
* T3. 2 DOR He, GE There 
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© There are good houſes, Madam,“ ſays he, «oil © 
& you find beſides England; but perhaps you had * a'% 
& rather be in dirty lodgings at Bath.“ | (& 


Happy, my dear, is the woman, who in any ſtate © of 
of lite hath a chearful good-natured companion to iſ © pr 
: ſupport and comfort her; but why do I reflect on © ha 
happy ſituations only to aggravate my own miſery! © Ye 
My companion, far from clearing up the gloom of po 
' ſolitude, ſoon convinced me, that I mult have been ter 
wretched with him in any place, and in any con- I 
dition. In a word, he was a ſurly fellow, a cha. I. 
racter perhaps you have never ſeen: for indeed no 
woman ever ſees it exemplified, but in a father, a 
brother,. or a huſband; and though you have a 
father, he is not of that character. This ſurly fellow 
had formerly appcared to me the very reverſe, and 
ſo he did ſtill to every other perſon. Good hea- 
ven! how 1s it poſſible for a man to maintain # 
conſtant he in his appearance abroad and in com- 
pany, and to conteny himſelf with ſhewing diſagree- 
able truth only at home? Here, my dear, they 
make themſelves amends for the uneaſy reſtraint 
which they put on their tempers in the world; for 
- I have obſerved, the more merrv, and gay, and 
- good-humoured my huſband hath at any time been 
in company, the more ſullen and moroſe he was} © fl 
| fure to become at our next private meeting. Howl g 
ſhall I deſcribe his barbarity? To my fondneſ] © 
he was cold and inſenfible. My little comical} f. 
ways, which you, my Sophia, and which others ee 
have called ſo agreeable, he treated with contempt. te 
In my moſt ferrous moments, he ſung and whil- 
tled : and whenever I was thoroughly dejected and * © 
miſerable, he was angry, and abuſed me: for © b 
though he was never pleaſed. with my good hu- te 
mour, nor aſcribed it to my ſatisfaction in him © © 
yet my low ſpitits always oftended him, and.thoſeſſ * 
© he imputed to my repentance of baving (as he ſaid) 
4 married an Irinman. | 5. 
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e You will eaſily conceive, my dear Graveairs (I 
© aſk your pardon, 1 really forgot myſelf) that when. 
a woman makes an imprudent match in the ſenſe 
© of the world; that is, when ſhe is not an arrant 
© proſtitute to pecuniary intereſt, ſhe muſt neceſſarily 
© have ſome inclination and affection for her man. 
© You will as caſlly believe that this affection may 
© pollibly be leſſened ; nay, I do aſſure you, con- 
© tempt will wholly eradicate it. Tlus contempt 
] now began to entertain for my huſband, whom. 
© I now diſcovered to be—lI mult uſe the expreſſion. 
© —an arrant blockhead.. Perhaps you will wonder 
©] did not make this diſcovery long before; bat” 
women will ſuggeſt a thouſand excules to them- 
© ſelves for the folly of thoſe they like: beſides, 
give me leave to tell you, it fequires à moſt pene= 
© trating eye to diſcern a fool through the diſguiſes of 
gaiety and good- breeding. 

It will be eaſily imagined, that when J once de- 
© ſpiſed my huſband, as I confeſs to you I ſoon did, 
© I muſt conſequently diſlike his company; and in- 
& deed I had the happineſs of being very uttle trou- 
& bled with it; for our houſe was now moſt elegantly. 
© furniſhed, our cellars well ſtocked, and dogs and 
© horſes provided in great abundance. As my gen- 
© tleman therefore entertained his neighbours with; 
© creat hoſpitality, ſo his neighbours reſorted to him 
© with great alacrity; and ſports and drinking con- 
© ſumed ſo much of his time, that a ſmall part of his 
t converſation, that is to fay, of his ill-humours, fell- 
to my ſhare. | 
Happy would it have been for me, if I could as 
| ealily have avoided all other diſagreeable company; 
but alas 1 was confined to ſome which conſtant] 
tormented me ; and the more, as I ſaw no — | 
of being relieved from them, Thefe campantons- 
were my own racking thoughts, which plagued, 
© and in a manner haunted me night and day.— 
6 la this fuation, I pailed through à icene, the 
G | . 5 6 horrors 
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© horrors of which can neither be painted not 
*.imagined. Think, my dear; figure, if you can, to 
© yourſelf what I muſt have undergone. I became a 
© mother by the man I ſcorncd, hated, and deteſted, 
© I went through all the agonies and miſeries of a ly. 
* ing-in (ten times more painful in ſuch a circumſtance 
© than the worit labour can be, when once endures it 
© for a man one loves) in a delert, or rather indeed 
© a ſcene of riot and revel, without a friend, without 


© a companion, or without any of thoſe agreeable. 


© circumſtances, which often alleviate, and perhaps 
© ſometimes more than compenſate, the ſufferings of 
© our ſex at this ſeaſon.” 


CH AF. yh 


In which the miſtake of the landlord throws Sophia into 4 
| ; dreadſul conſternation, 


TRS. Fitzpatrick was proceeding in her narra. 
tive, when ſhe was interrupted by the entrance 
of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia: for the 
misfortunes of her friend had raiſed her anxiety, and 
Jeft her no appetite, but what Mrs. Fuzpatrick was to 
fatisfy by her relation. | | 
The landlord now attended with a plate under his 
arm, and with the ſame reſpe& in his countenance 
and addreſs, which he would have put on, had the 
ladies arrived in a coach and fix. 
The married lady ſeemed leſs affected with her 
own misfortunes than was her couſip ; for the former 
eat very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly 
Twallew a morſel. Sophia likewiſe ſhewed more 
concern and ſorrow in her countenance than appeared 
in the other lady; who having obſerved theſe ſymp- 
toms in her friend, begged her to be comforted, ſaying, 
s perhaps all may yet end better than either you or [ 
expect. | 
Dur landlord thought he had now an opportunity 
to open bis mouth, and was reſol ved not to * 
| 3 ; 0 
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them.“ | | 
All perſons under the apprehenſion of danger con- 


tn ww a. i. oo a> Te 


© the houſe: 1 ſaid it was your bonour, 


I am ſorry, Madam,' cries he, that your ladyſhip 
can't cat; for, to be ſure, you muſt be hungry after 
© ſo long faſting. I hope your ladythip is not uneaſy 
© at any thing; for, as madam there ſays, all may end 
© better than any body expects. A gentleman, who. 
© was here juſt now, brought excellent news; and 
© perhaps ſome folks who have given other folks the 
© ſlip, may get to London before they are overtaken z 
© and if they do, I make no doubt, but they will 
« find people who will be very ready to receive 


- 


vert whatever they ſee and hear into the objects of 
that apprehenſion. Sophia therefore immediately 
concluded frum the foregoing ſpeech, that ſhe was 
known, and purſued by her father. She was now 
truck with the utmoſt confternation, and for a few 
minutes deprived of the power of ſpeech ; which ſhe 
no ſooner recovered, than ſhe deſired the landlord to 
ſend his ſervants out of the room, and then addreſ- 
ſing herſelf to him, ſaid; I perceive, Sir, you know 
+ who we are; but I beſeech you nay, I am con- 
« vinced, if you have any compaſſion er goodneſs, 
you will not betray us.“ 

I betray your ladyſhip!' quoth the landlords 
No; (and then he {wore ſeveral very hearty oaths) 
I would ſooner be cut into ten thonfind 1eces, LI 
hate all treachery. I! I never betrayed any. one 
in my life yet, and I am ſure I ſhall not begin 
with ſo ſweet a lady as your ladyſhip. All the 
world would very much blame me if I ſhauld, 
fince it will be in your ladyſhip's power ſo hortly 
ta reward me. My wife can witneſs for me, 
knew your ladyſhip the moment you *** into 


ore I 


{ lified you from your horſe, and I ſhall carry the 
i bruiſes I got in your ladyſbip's fervice ta the grave; 
but what ſignified that, as long as 1 ſaved your 
x 1 "To be ſure, 2 people this morning 


would 
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t would have thought of getting a reward; but nd 
© ſuch thought ever entered into my head: I would 
© ſooner ſtarve than take any reward for betraying 
your ladyſhip.” | 

1 promiſe you, Sir,“ ſays Sophia, if it be ever 
© in my power to reward you, you ſhall not loſe by 
* your generoſity.” NOT 

* Alack-a-day! Madam,“ anſwered the landlord, 
© in your ladyſhip's power! heaven put it as much 
© into your Will. 1am only afraid your honour will 
forget ſuch a 2 man as an innkeeper; but if 
© your ladyſhip ſhould not, I hope you will remem- 
* ber what reward I refuſed—refuſed ; that is, 1 
© would have refuſed, and to be ſure it may be called 
<« refuſing ; for I might have had it certainly; and to 
£ be ſure you might have been in ſome_houſes;—but 
* for my part, I would not methinks' for the world 
© have your ladyſhip wrong me fo much, as te ima- 
© pine I ever thought of betraying you, even befofe 
© I heard the good news.“ | 3 0 

What news, pray” ſays Sophia ſomewhat 
eagerly. | 
Hath not your lady ſhip heard it then!“ cries the 


Handlord,; nay, like enough : for T heard it only a 


few minutes ago; and if 1 had never heard it, may 
© the devil fly away with me this inſtant, if I would 
have betrayed your honour; no, if I would, may 


3 


*'J'——Here he ſubjoined feveral dreadful impre- 


cations, Which Sophia at laſt interrupted, and begged 


to know what he meant by the news.—He was going 
to anſwer, when Mrs. Honour came running into the 
room, all pale and breathleſs, and cried out, Ma- 
dam, we are all undone, all ruined! they are come, 


they are come!” Theſe words almoſt froze up the 


blood of Sophia; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick aſked Honour, 


Who were come ?— Who? anſwered ſhe, © why 


© the French; ſeveral hundred thouſands of them are 


© Janded, and we fhall be all murdered and raviſhed:? 


As a miſer, who hath in ſome well-built city a 


cottages 
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cottage, value twenty ſhillings, when at a diſtance he 


is alarmed with the news of a fire, turns pale and 
trembles at his loſs; but when he finds the beautiful 
palaces only are burnt, and his own cottage remains 


lafe, he comes inſtantly to himſelf and ſmiles at his 


good fortune: or as (for we diſhke ſomething in the 
former uin the tender mother, when terrified with 
the apprehenſion that her darling boy is drowned, is 
ſtruck ſenſeleſs and almoſt dead with conſternation; 
but when ſhe is told that little maſter is ſafe, and 
the Victory only with twelve hundred brave men 
gone to the bottom, life and lenſe again return, ma- 
ternal fondneſs enjoys the Judden relief from all its 
fears, and the general benevolence, which at another 
time would have deeply felt the.dreadful cataſtrophe, 
lies faſt aſleep in her mind. | | | 

So Sophia, than whom none was more capable of 
tenderly feeling the general calamity of her country, 
found fuch immediate ſatisfaction from the relief of 
thoſe terrors the had of being overtaken by her father, 


that the arrival of the French ſcarce made any im- 


preſſion on her. She gently chid her maid for the 
fright into Which ſhe had thrown her; and faid, * {We 
4 was glad it was no worſe; for that ſhe had feared 
© ſomebody elle was come.” 

Ay, ay,” quoth the landlord ſmiling, * her lady- 
" ſhip knows better things; ſhe knows the French 


are our very beſt friends, and come over hither only 


for our good, They are the people who are to 
make Old England flouriſh again. I warrant her 
* honour thought the duke was coming; and that was 
enough to put her into a fright. I was going to tell 
your lady ſhip the news. — His honour's majeſty, 
+ Heaven bleſs him, hath given the duke the ſlip, 
and is marching as faſt as he can to London, and 
: ere French are landed to join him on the 

road. . | 

Sophia was not greatly pleaſed with this news, 


dor with the gentleman who related it; but as ſhe 
3 Ca | | fil! 
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Kill imagined he knew her (for ſhe could not poflibly 
have any ſuſpieþdn of the real truth) ſhe dui ſt not ſhew 
any d:ſl:ke. And now the landlord, having removed 
the cloth from the table, withdrew ; but at his de- 
parture frequently repeated his hopes of being remem- 
bered hereafter. REL #5 | | 

The mind of Sophia was not at all eaſy under the 
ſuppoſition of being known at this houſe; for ſhe 
Mill applied to herſelf many things which the land- 
lord had addreſſed to Jenny Cameron; ſhe therefore 
ordered her maid to pump out of him by what means 
he had become acquainted with her perſon, and 'who 
had offered him the reward for betraying her; ſhe 
likewiſe ordered the horſes to be in readineſs by four 
in the morning, at which hour Mrs. Fitzpatrick pro- 
miſed to bear her company; and then compoſing her. 
ſelf as well as ſhe could, ſhe deſired that lady to 
continue her ſtory. =o n | 


\ 


C HAP. VII. 1 ans 
nn which Mrs. Fitzpatrick concludes her hiſtory... 


JF HILE Mrs. Honour, in purſuance-of the com- 
mands of her miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of 

punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to par- 
take of it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation. | GE a £10 4. 87 
* Moſt of the officers who were quartered at a 

* town in our neighbourhood were of my huſband's 
*- acquaintance. Among theſe was a heutenant; a 
very pretty ſort of man, and who was matried to a 
£ woman fo agreeable both in her temper and cenver- 
* ſation, that trom our firſt knowing each other, 
© which was ſoon after my lying-in, we were almoſt 
* inſeparable companions; for I had the good for 
£ tune to make myſelf equally agreeable to her. 
© The lieutenant, who was neither a fot nor a 

© ſportſman, was frequently of our parties; indeed, 
he was very little with my huſband, and no _ 
£43] 8 fthag 
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© than good breeding conſtrained him to be, as he 
© lived almoſt conſtantly at our houſe. My huſband 
often expreſſed much diſſatisfaction at the lieu- 
tenant's preferring my company to his; he was very 
angry with me on that account, and gave me many 
a hearty curſe for drawing away his compamions ; 
* ſaying, © I ought to be d- ned for having ſpoiled. 
« one of the prettieſt fellows in the world by mak- 
© ing a milk. ſop of him.” | 3 
© You will be miſtaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imagine that the anger of my huſband aroſe from 
my depriving him of a companion; for the lieu- 
tenant. was not a perſon with whoſe ſociety a fool 
could be pleaſed; and if 1 ſhould admit a poſſibi- 
lity of this, fo little right had my huſband to place 
the loſs of his companion to me, that I am con- 
vinced it was my converſation alone which induced 
him ever to come to the houſe. No, child, it was 
envy, the worſt and moſt rancorous kind of envy, 
the envy of ſuperiority of underſtauding. The 
wretch could not bear to ſee my converſation pre- 
ferred: to his, by a man of whom he could not en- 
tertain the leaſt jealouſy. O my dear Sophy, you 
are a woman of ſenſe ; if you marry a man, as is 
molt probable you will, of leſs capacity than your- 
ſelf, make frequent trials of his temper before mar- 
riage, and ſee whether he can bear to ſubmit tg 
ſuch a ſuperiority.——Promiſe me, Sophy, you will 
take this advice; for you will hereafter kad its im- 
portance.'-— It is very likely I ſhall never mar 
at all, anſwered Sophia; I think, at leaft, I ſhall 
never marry a man in whoſe underſtanding-1 ſee 
any defects before marriage: and I promiſe you 
I would rather give up my own, than fee any ſuch 
afterwards.'—* Give up your underſtanding !*- re- 
plied Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; + Oh fie, child, I will not 
© believe ſo meanly of you. Every thing elſe I might 
© myſelf be brought to give up; but never this. Na- 


ture would not have allotted this ſuperiority to the 
wed C 9 wile. 
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© wife in ſo many inſtances, if ſhe had intended we 
© ſhould all of us have ſurrendered it to the huſband. 


This indeed men of ſenſe never expect of us; of 


© which the lieutenant I have juſt mentioned was one 
© notable example; for though he had a very good 
«©. underſtanding, he always acknowledged {as was 
« really true) that his wife had a better. And this, 
bs 3 was one reaſon of the hatred my tyrant 
© bore her. 8 

Before he would be ſo governed by a wiſe, he 
ſaid, eſpecially ſuch an ugly b (for indeed ſhe 
was not a regular beauty, but very agreeable and 
- extremely genteel) he would ſee all the women 


- phraſe with him. He ſaid, he wondered what I 
could fee in her to be ſo charmed with her com. 
*: pany; fince this woman, ſays he, hath come among 
©us, there is an end of your beloved reading, which 
<. you pretended to like ſo much, that you could not 
© afford time to return the viſits of the ladies in this 
country; and I muſt confeſs I had been guilty of 

a little rudeneſs this way; for the ladies there are 
at leaſt no better than the mere country ladies here; 
and I think I need make no other excuſe to you 
for declining any intimacy with them. 

This corr:ſpondence however continued a whole 
© year, even all the while the lieutenant was quar- 
£ tered in that town: for which I was contented to 
* pay the tax of being conſtantly abuſed in the man- 
© ner above-mentroned by my huſband ; I mean when 
6 he was at home; for he was frequently abſent a 
* month at a time at Dublin, and once made a 
journey of two months to London; in all which 
6 journtes' I thought it a very ſingular happineſs that 
che never once deſired my company; nay, by his 
© frequent cenſures on men who could not travel, as 
© he phraſed it, without a wife tied up to their tail, 
he ſufficiently intimated that, had I been never ſo 

« deſirous of accompanying him, my wiſhes 1 — 
15 | have 
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have been in vain; but, Heaven knows, ſuch wiſhes 
« were very far from my thoughts. ; | 
At length wy friend was removed from me, and 
© I was again left to my ſolitude, to the tormenting 
« converſation with my own reflections, and to apply 
© to books for my only comfort. I now read almoſt 
© all day long.—How many books do you think J 
read in three months 2?— I can't gueſs, indeed, 
« coulin,”* anſwered Sophia.—* Perhaps half a ſcore.“ 
—* Half a ſcore! half a thouſand, child,“ anſwered 
the other. I read a good deal in Daniel's Enghſh 
© Hiſtory of France; a great deal in Plutarch's Lives; 
© the Atalantis, Pope's Homer, Dryden's Plays, 
« Chillingworth, the Counteſs D' Anois, and Locke's 


I Human Underſtanding. 


Puring this interval, I wrote three very ſuppli- 
© cating, and, I thought, moving leiters to my aunt z 
but as I received no anſwer to any of them, my 
* diſdain would not ſuffer me to continue my appli- 
cation. Here ſhe {topt, and looking earneſtly at 
Sophia, ſaid, + Methinks, my dear, I read ſomes 


thing in your eyes which reproaches me of a negle& 


in another place, where I ſhquld have met with a 
© kinder return.'—+ Indeed, dear Harriet,“ anſwered 
Sophia, your ſtory is an apology for any neglect ; 
but indeed I feel that I have been guilty of a re- 
© miſſueſs, without ſo good an excuſe Yet pray 
proceed; for 1 long, though I tremble, to hear 
the end.” , 
Thus then Mrs. Fitzpatrick reſumed her narrative, 
My huſband now took a ſecond journey to England, 
where he continued upwards of three months. 
During the greater part of this time, I led a life 
which nothing but having led a worſe, could make 
me think tolerable; for perfect ſolitude can never 
be reconciled to a locial mind, like mine, but when 
it relieyes you from the company of thoſe you hate, 
What added to my wretchedneſs, was the loſs of 


my little infant: not hay I pretend to have had for 
4 * 
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might have been capable under other circumſtances; 
but I reſolved, in every inſtance, to diſcharge the 
duty of the tendereſt mother; and this care prevent. 
ed me from feeling the weight of that heavieſt of 
all things, when it can be at all ſaid to he heavy on 
our hands. 

* I had ſpent full ten weeks almoſt entirely by 
myſelf, having ſeen no body all that time, except 
my ſervants, and a very few viſitors, when a young 
lady, a relation to my huſband, came from a dif 
tant part of Ireland to viſit me. She had ſtaid once 
before a week at my houſe, and I then gave her a 
preſſing invitation to return; for ſhe was a very 


agreeable woman, and had improved good-natural 


parts by a proper education. Indeed ſhe was to 
me a moſt welcome gueſt. N 

A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
very low ſpirits, without enquiring the cauſe, which 
indeed ſhe very well knew, the young lady fell to 
compaſſionating my caſe. She ſaid, © Though 


«© politeneſs had prevented me from complaining 
«© of my huſband's behaviour to his relations, yet 
< they all were very ſenſible of it, and felt great 
34 concern upon that account; but none more than 
+ herſelf :” And after ſome more general diſcourſeon 


having poſſeſſion even of what we deſpiſe ? Or are 


this head, which [ own I could not forbear coun- 
tenancing, at laſt, aſter much previous precaution 
and enjoined concealment, ſhe commumicated to 


me, as a profound ſecret—that my huſband kept a 


miſtreſs, . 

© You will certainly imagine, I heard this news 
with the utmoſt inſenſibility. Upon my word, if 
you do, your imagination will -miſlead you. Con- 
tempt had not ſo kept down my anger to my hul- 
band, but that hatred roſe again on this occaſion, 
What can be the reaſon of this? Are we ſo abomi- 
nably ſe}fiſh, that we can be concerned at others 
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e not rather abominably vain, and 1s not this the 


6 greateſt injury done to your vanity ? What think 
you, Sophia ?? | | 0 
don't know, indeed,“ anſwered Sophia, I 


have never troubled myſelf with any of theſe deep 


in communicating to you ſuch a ſecret.” 

And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fitzpatrick; and when you have ſeen 
and read as much as myſclf, you will acknowledge 
it to be {o,” | 6 

Jam ſorry to hear it is natural,” returned So- 
phia; * for I want neither reading nor experience to 
* convince me, that it is very diſhonourable and very 
6 ji}|-natnred : nay, it is ſurely as ill bred to.tell a 
© huſband or wife of the faults of each other, as te 
$ tell them of their own.“ . 
Well, continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, my huſ- 
band at laſt returned; and if I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with my own thoughts, I hated him now 
more than ever; but I deſpiſed him rather leſs: 
For certainly nothing ſo much | weakens our 
contempt, as an injury done to our pride or our 
vanity. Cs". 
He now aſſumed a carriage to me, fo very diffe- 
© rent from what he had lately worn, and ſo nearly 
© reſembling his behaviour the firſt week of our mar- 
5 riage, that had I now had any ſpark of love re- 
* maining, he might, poſſibly, have rekindled my 
* fondneis for him. But though hatred may ſucceed 
to contempt, and may, perhaps, get the better of 
© it, love, I believe, cannot. The truth is, the paſ- 
4 
8 
* 
« 
8 
a 


© contemplations.; but I think the lady did very ill 
\ + 


fon of love is too reſtleſs to remain contented, 
without the gratification which it receives from its 
object; and one can no more be inclined to love 
« without loving, than we can have eyes without ſee- 
ing. When a huſband, therefore, ceaſes to be the 
obje& of this paſſion, it is moſt probable ſome 


$ other man—1 ſay, my dear, if your huſband grows 


6 indifferert 
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* indifferent to you—if you once come to deſpiſe 
him — ] ſay, —that is, —if you have the paſſion of 
© love in you—Lud! I have bewildered myſelf ſo, 
© —but one is apt, in theſe abſtracted conſiderations, 
© to loſe the concatenation of ideas, as Mr. Locke 
« ſays.—In ſhort, the truth is— In ſhort, I ſcarce 
© know what it is; but, as I was ſaying, my huſ. 
© band returned, and his behaviour, at firſt, greatly 
* furprized me; but he ſoon acquainted me with the 
motive, and taught me to account for it. In a 
word then, he had ſpent and loſt all the ready mo- 
5 ney of my fortune; and as he could mortgage his 
* own eſtate no deeper, he was now defirous to ſup. 
* ply himſelf with caſh for his extravagance, by ſell. 
ing alittle eſtate of mine, which he could not do 
s without my aſſiſtance; and to obtain this favour 
s was the whole and ſole motive of all the fondneſs 
© which he now put on. | 
With this I peremptorily refuſed to comply. I 
told him, and I told him truly, that had I been 
* poſſeſſed of the Indies at our firſt marriage, he 
© might have commanded it all: for it had been a 
* conftant maxim with me, that where a woman 
« diſpoſes of her heart, ſhe ſhould always depoſite 
her fortune; but as he had been fo kind, long 
ago, to reftore the former into my poſleſſton, I 
« wasreſolvcd likewiſe to retain what little remained 
5 of the latter. 
4 I will not deſcribe to you the paſſion into which 
© theſe words, and the reſolute air in, which they were 
* ſpoken, threw him: nor will I trouble you with 
© the whole ſcene which ſucceeded between us. Out 
© came, you may be well aſſured, the ſtory of the 
s miſtreſs; and out it did come, with all the embel- 
© liſhments which anger and diſdain could beſtow 
6 upon it. | = 
© Mr. Fitzpatrick ſeemed a little thunderſtruck with 
© this, and more confuſed than I had ſeen him ; tho? 
© his ideas are always confuled enough, heaven * 
. ; a s He 
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t He did not, however, endeavour to exculpate him- 
* ſelf; but took a method which almoſt equally con- 
«© founded me. What was this but recrimination ! he 
affected to be jealous Ihe may, for ought I know, 
© he inclined enough to jealouſy in his natural tem- 
per: nay, he muſt have had it from nature, or the 
devil muſt have put it into his head; for I dety all 
the world to ealt a juſt aſperſion on my character: 
© nay, the moſt ſcandalous tongues have never dared 
to cenſure my reputation. My fame, I thank hea- 
© ven, hath been always as ſpotleſs as my ltfe ; and let 

© falſchood itſelf 2 that, if it dare. No, my dear 


Graveairs, however provoked, however ill treated, 


however injured in my love, I have firmly reſolved 
never to give the leaſt room for cenſure on this ac- 
count. And yet, my dear, there are ſome people 
ſo malicious, ſome toagues fo venemous, that no 
© innocence can eſcape them. The moſt undeſigned 
* word, the molt accidental look, the leaſt familiarity, 
the moſt innocent freedom, will be miſconſtruedy 
© and magnified into I know not what, by ſome peo» 
© ple. But k deſpiſe, my dear Graveairs, I deſpiſe all 
e ſuch ſlander. No ſuch malice, I afſure you, ever 
gave me an uneaſy moment. No, no, I promiſe 
© you I am above all that—but where was I? O let 
me fee, I told you my hvſband was jealous—And 
+ of whom, pray Why of whom but the lieutenant 
I mentioned to you before? -He was obliged to re- 
* fort above a year and more back, to find any object 
for this unaccountable paſſion, if indeed he really. 
© felt any ſuch, and was not an arrant counterfeit, in 
* orderto abuſe me. | 
But I have tired you already with too many par- 
e ticulars. I will now bring my ftory to a very 
© ſpeedy concluſion, In ſhort then, after many ſcenes 
very unworthy to be repeated, in which my couſin 
engaged ſo heartily on my fide, that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
at laſt turned her out of doors; when he found I was 
neither to be ſoothed nor bullied into compliance, 
C « he 
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he took a very violent method indeed. Perhaps 
you will conclude he beat me; but this, tho? he hath 
approached very near to it, he never actually did. 
He confined me to my room, without ſuffering me 
to have either pen, ink, paper or book ; and a fervant 
every day made my bed, and brought me my food, 
When I had remained a week under this impri- 
ſonment,. he made a viſit, and, with the voice of a 
ſchoolmaſter, or, what is often much the ſame, of 
a tyrant, aſked me, © if I would yet comply? [ 


anſwered very ſtoutly, That I would die firſt,” 


Then ſo you ſhall, and be d 


n'd,” cries he; 


& for you ſhall never go alive out of this room.” 
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© Here I remained a fortnight longer; and, to ſay 
the truth, my conſtancy was almoſt ſubdued, and I 
began to think of ſubmiſſion ; when one day in the 
abſence of my huſband, who was gone abroad for 
ſome ſhort time, by the greateſt good fortune in the 
world, an accident happened -—I—ata time when 
I began to give way to the utmoſt deſpair every 
thing would be excuſable at fuch a time — at that 
very time I received but it would take up an hour 
to tell you all particulars, In one word, then, (for 
I will not tire you with circumſtances) gold. the 
common key to all padlocks, opened my door and 
ſet me at liberty. 

© I now made haſte to Dublin, where I immediately 
procured a paſſage to England : and was proceeding 
to Bath, in order to throw mvlelf into the protecti- 
on of my aunt, or of your father, dr of any relation 
who would afford it me. My huſband overtoook 
me laſt night at the inn where I lay, and which you 
left a few minutes before me; but I had the good 
luck to eſcape him, and to follow you. 


And thus, my dear, ends my hiſtory ; a tragical 
one, I am ſure, it is to myſelf; but, perhaps, I 


ought rather to apologize to you for its dullneſs.” 

Sophia heaved a deep ſigh, and anſwered, indeed 
Harriet, I pity you from my foul !—þbut what 
| could 
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could you expect? why, why, would you marry an 
« Iriſhman ?* | | 

Upon my word,” replied, her couſin, © your cen- 
ſure is unjuſt. There are, among the Iriſh, men of 
© as much worth and honour, as any among the Eng- 
© liſh, nay, to ſpeak the truth, generolity of ſpirit is 
rather more common among them. I have known 
© ſome examples there too of good huſbands; and, T 
© believe, thele are not very plenty in England. Aſk 
© me, rather, what I could expect when I married a 
© fool ? and I will tell you a folemn truth; I did not 
known him to be ſo.— Can no man,” ſaid Sophia, 
in a very low and alter'd voice, do you think, make 
© a bad huſband, who is not a fool?“ That,“ an- 
ſwered the other, is too general a negative; but 
© none, I believe, is ſo likely as a fool to prove ſo. 
Among my acquaintance, the ſillieſt fellows are the 
* worlt huſbands; and I will venture to aſſert, as a 
fact, that a man of ſenſe rarely behaves very ill to a 
wife, who deſerves very well.” 


CHA P. VIII. 


4 dreadful alarm in the inn, with the arrival of an unex- 
pected friend of Mrs. Filzpatrick., 


OC Ophia now, at the deſire of her couſin, related 
not what follows, but what hath gone before in 

this hiſtory : for which reaſon the reader will, I ſup- 
pole, excuſe me, for not repeating it over again. _ 
One remark, however, I cannot forbear making on 
her narrative, namely, that ſhe made no more mention 
of Jones, from the beginning to the end, than if there 
had been no ſuch perſon alive. This I will never 
endeavour to account for nor to excuſe. Indeed if 
this may be called a kind of diſhoneſty, it ſeems the 
more inexcuſable, from the apparent openneſs and ex- 
plicit ſincerity of the other lady. But ſo it was. 
Juſt as Sophia arrived at the concluſion of her ſtory, 


there arrived in the room where the two ladies were 
| ſitting, 
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| fitting, a noiſe, not unlke, in loudneſs, to that of a 


ack of hounds juſt let out from their kennel ; nor, 
in ſhrillneſs, to cats when caterwauling ; or to ſcreech- 
owls; or indeed more like (for what animal can reſem- 
ble a human voice) to thoſe ſounds which, in the 
pleaſant manſions of that gate, which ſeems to derive 
its name from a dulplicity of tongues, iſſue from the 
mouths, and ſometimes Hh the noſtrils of thofe fair 
river nymphs, ycleped of old the Naiades; in the vul- 

ar tongue tranſlated oyſter-wenches: for when, in- 
Read of the antient libations of milk and honey and 
oil, the rich diſtillation from the juniper-berry, or 
perhaps, from malt, hath, by the early devotion of 


their votaries, been poured forth in great abundance, 


ſhould any daring tongue with unhallowed licenſe 
prophane, i. e. depreciate, the delicate fat Milton oyſ- 
ter, the plarce ſound and firm, the flounder as much 
alive as when in the water, the ſhrimp as big as a 
prawn, the fine cod alive but a few hours ago, or any 
Other of the various treaſures which thoſe water-deitics 
who fiſh the ſea and rivers, have commited to the care 
of the nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up their immor- 
tal voices, and the prophane wretch 1s ſtruck deaf for 
his impiety. 

Such was the noiſe which now burſt from one of 
the rooms below ; and ſoon the thunder, which long 


had rattled at a diſtance, began to approach nearer 


and nearer, *uli having aſcended by degrees up ſtairs, 
It at laſt entered the apartment where the ladies were. 
In ſhort, to drop all metaphor and figure, Mrs. Hon- 
our having ſcolded violently below ſtairs, and con- 
tinued the ſame all the way up, came in to her miſtreſs 
in a molt outrageous paſſion, crying out, what doth 
s your ladyſhip think ? would you imagine that this 
© 1mpudent villian, the maſter of this houſe, hath had 


the impudence to tell me, nay, to ſtand it out to my 


face, that your ladyſhip is that naſty, ſtinking h- xe 
(Jenny Cameron they call her) that runs àbout the 
country with the pretender! nay, the lying ſaucy 

| | 6 vile 
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t villian had the aſſurance to tell me, that your lady” 
hip had owned yourſelf to be ſo: but I have claws 
ed the raſcal; I have left the marks of my nails in 
© his impudent face. My Lady!” ſays I' © you ſaucy 
$ e : my lady is no meat for pretenders, 
She is a young lady of as good faſhion, and family, 
and fortune, as any in Somerſetſhire. Did you never 
© hear of the great Squire Weſtern, farrah ! ſhe is only 
daughter; ſhe is, and heireſs to all his great 
« eftate, My Lady to be called a naſty Scotch whore 
by ſuch a varlet—to be ſure, I wiſh I had knocked 
© his brains out with the punch bowl.“ | 
The principal . with which Sophia was af. 
fected on this occaſion, Honour had herſelf cauſed, by 


having in her paſſion diſcovered who ſhe was. Hows 


ever, as this miſtake of the landlord ſufficiently ac- 
counted for thoſe paſſages which Sophia had before 
miſtaken, ſhe acquired ſome eaſe on that account; nor 
could ſhe forbear ſmiling. This enraged Honour; 
and ſhe cried, * indeed, madam, I did not think your 
© ladyſhip would have made a laughing matter of it. 
© To be called a whore by ſuch an impudent low raſ- 
cal. Your ladyſhip may be angry with me, for 
* ought I know, for taking your part, ſince proffered 
© ſervice, they ſay, ſtinks; but to be ſure I could 
© never bear to hear a lady of mine called whore.— 
« Nor will I bear it. I am ſure your ladyſhip is as 
© virtuous a lady as ever ſat foot on Engliſh ground; 
© and I will claw any villian's eyes out who dares 
© for to offer to preſume for to ſay the leaſt word to 
the contrary. No body ever could ſay the leaſt ill 
of the character of any lady that ever I waited upon. 
Hinc ill lachryme ; in plain truth, Honour had as 
much love for her miſtreſs as moſt ſervants have; that 
is to ſay but beſides this, her pride obliged her to 
ſupport the character of the lady ſhe waited on; for 
ſhe thought her own was 1n a very cloſe manner con- 
nected with it, In proportion as the character of her 
miſtreſs was raiſed, hers likewiſe, as ſhe conceived, 
was 
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Vas raiſed with it; and, on the contrary, ſhe thought 


the one could not be lowered without the other. 
On this ſubject, reader, I muſt top a moment to 
tell thee a ſtory. * The famous Nell Gwynn, ſtepping 
one day. from a houſe where ſhe had made a ſhort 
© vilit in her coach, ſaw a great mob aſſembled, and 
her footman all bloody and dirty; the fellow, being 
© aſked by his miſtreſs the reaſon of his being in that 
© condition, anſwered, I have been fighting, madam 
* with an impudent raſcal who called your ladyſhip 
«* whore.' + You bluckhead, replied Mrs. Gwynn, 
© at this rate you mult fight every day of your lite; 
hy you fool, all the world knows it.“ Do they! 
cries the fellow, in a muttering voice, after he had 
ſhut the coach- door, they ſhan't call me a whore's 
foot man for all that.” | 


Thus the paſſion of Mrs. Honour appears natural | 


enough, even if it were to beno otherwiſe accounted 
for; but, in reality, there was another cauſe of her an- 
ger ; for which we mult beg leave to remind our rea- 
der of a circumſtance mentioned in the above ſimile. 
There are indeed certain liquors, which, being ap- 
plied to our paſſions, or to fire, produce effects the 
very reverſe of thoſe produced by water, as they 
ſerve to kindle and inflame, rather than to extinguiſh, 


Among theſe, the generous liquor called punch is 
one. It was not therefore without reaſon that the 


learned Dr. Cheney uſed to call drinking punch pour- 
ing liquid fire down your throat. | 

Now Mrs. Honour had unluckily pqured ſo much 
of this liquid fire down her throat, that the ſmoak of 
it began to aſcend into her pericranium, and blinded 
the eyes of reaſon, which is there ſuppoſed to keep 
her reſidence. while the fire itſelf from the ſtomach 
eaſily reached the heart, and there inflamed the noble 
paſſion of pride. So that upon the whole we {hall 
ceaſe to wonder at the violent rage of the waiting- 
woman; though at firſt fight we muſt confeſs the 
cauſe ſeems jnadequatc to the effect. 7 
Ex | Sophia 
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sue if - Sophia, and her couſin both, did all in their power 
to extinguiſh theſe flames which had roared ſo loudly 
ing all over the houſe. They at length prevailed; or, to 
carry the metaphor one ſtep farther, the fire having 
a Sh all the fuel which the language affords, to 
wit, every reproachful term in it, at laſt went out of 


in 
he its own accord. e 
Im But though tranquillity was reſtored above ſtairs, 


ip it was not ſo below; where my landlady highly re- 
ſented the injury done to the beauty of her huſband, 
by the fleſh-ſpades of Mrs. Honour, called aloud for 
revenge and juſtice. As to the poor man who had 
4 principally ſuffered in the engagement, he was per- 
tectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he loſt might 


N have cooled his anger: for the enemy had not only 
i! applied her nails to his cheeks, but likewiſe her fit 
d to his noſtrils, which lamented the blow with tears of 


4 blood in great abundance. To this we may add reflec- 
tions on his miſtake; but indeed nothing ſo effectually 
filenced his reſentment, as the manner in which he 
now diſcovered his error ; for as to the behaviour of 
Mrs. Honour, it had the more confirmed him m his 
opinion: but he was now aſſured by a perſon of 
great figure, and who was attended by a great equi- 
paze, that one of the ladies was a woman of faſhion, 
and his intimate acquaintance, | 
By the orders of this perſon the landlord now af- 
2 and acquainted our fair travellers, that a 
great gentleman below deſired to do them the 
honour of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, 
and trembled ai this meſſage, though the reader will 
conclude it was too civil, notwithſtanding the land- 
lord's blunder, to have come from her father ; but 
fear hath the common fault ee of peace, and 


is apt to conclude haſtily from every flight circum« 
ſtance, without examining the evidence on both 
ſides, 12 | 

To eaſe the reader's curioſity, therefore, rather 


than his apprehenſions, we proceed to inform — 
a | that 
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* Iriſh peer had arrived very late that evening 
at Finn 'in his way to London. This nobleman 
having ſallied from his ſupper at the hurricane before 
commemorated, - had ſeen the attendant of Mrs. Fitz. 
patrick, and, upon a ſhort enquiry, was informed, 
that her lady, with whom he was very particularly 
acquainted, was above. This information he had no 
ſooner received, than he addreſſed himſelf to the 


landlord, pacified him, and ſent him up ſtairs, with. 


compliments rather civilier than thoſe which were 
delivered, | 

It may perhaps be wondered at, that the waiting» 
woman herſelf was not the meſſenger employed on 
this occaſion; but we are ſorry to fay, ſhe was not 
at preſent qualified for that, or indeed for any other 
office. The rum (for ſo the landlord choſe to call 
the diſtillation from malt) -had baſely taken the ad- 
vantage of the fatigue which the poor woman had 
undergone, and had made terrible depredations on 
her noble faculties, at a time when they were very 
unable to reſiſt the attack. 

We ſhall not deſcribe this tragical ſcene too fully: 
but we thought ourſelves obliged, by that hiſtoric 
integrity which we profeſs, ſhortly to — a matter 
which we would otherwiſe have been glad to have 
ſpared. Many hiſtorians indeed, for want of this 
integrity, or of diligence, to ſay no worſe, often 
leave the reader to find out theſe little circumſtances 
in the dark, and ſometimes to his great confuſion and 
perplexity. | | , | 

Sophia was very ſoon eaſed of her cauſeleſs fright 
by the entry of the noble peer, who was not only 
an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but in 
reality a very particular friend of that lady. To ſay 
truth, it was by his aſſiſtance that ſhe had been en- 
abled to eſcape from her huſband ; for this nobleman 
had the ſame gallant diſpoſition with thoſe renowned 
| knights, of whom we read in heroic ſtory, and had 
delivered many an impriſoned nymph from — 
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He was indeed as bitter an enemy tothe ſavage autho- 
rity too often exerciſed by huſbands and fathers, over 
the young and lovely of the other ſex, as ever knight- 
errant was to the barbarous power of enchanters * 
nay, to fay truth, I have often ſuſpected that thoſe 
very enchanters with which romance every where 
abounds, were in reality no other than the huſbands 
of thoſe days; and matrimony itſelf was perhaps the 
enchanted caſtle in which the nymphs were ſaid to be 
confined, 

This nobleman had an eſtate in the neighbourhood 
of Fitzpatrick, and had been for ſome time acquaint- 
ed with the lady. No ſooner therefore did he hear 
of her confinement, than he earneſtly applied himſelf 
to procure her liberty; which he preſently effected, 
not by ſtorming the caſtle, according to the example 
of antient heroes; but by corrupting the governor, in 
conformity with the modern art of war; in which 
craft is held to be preferable to valour, and gold is 
_ to be more irreſiſtible than either lead or 

el. 

This circumſtance, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. We 
rather choſe to leave him a while under a ſuppoſition, 
that ſhe had found, or coined, or by ſome very ex- 
traordinary, perhaps ſupernatural means, had poſſeſ- 
ſed herſelf of the money with which ſhe had bribed 
her keeper, than to interrupt her narrative by giving 


| 2 hint of what ſeemed to her of too little importance 


to be mentioned. | 

The peer, after a ſhort converſation, could not 
forbear expreſſing ſome ſurprize at meeting the lady 
in that place; nor could he refrain from telling her, 
he imagined ſhe had been gone to Bath. 

Mrs, Fitzpatrick very freely anſwered, * That ſhe 
© had been prevented in her purpoſe by the arrival 
of a perſon ſhe need not mention. In ſhort,” ſays 


the, © I was overtaken by my huſband (for [ goed 
n not 
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© not affect to conceal what the world knows too well 
© already). I had the good fortune to eſcape in a 
* moſt ſurprizing manner, and am now going to 
© London with this young lady, who is à near rela. 
© tion of mine, and who had eſcaped from as great a 
« eymant ar my awn? + 4 FS ang 1». 304 
His lord{hip concluding that this tyrant was like. 
wiſe a huſband, made a ſpeech full of compliments 
to both the ladies, and as full of invectives againſt his 
own ſex; nor indeed did he avoid ſome oblique 
glances at the matrimonial inſtitution itſelf, and at the 
unjuſt powers given by it to man over the more ſen. 
ſible, and more meritorious part of the ſpecies, He 
ended his oration with an offer of his protection, and 
of his coach and fix, which was inſtantly acccepted 
by Mrs Fitzpatrick, and at laſt, upon her perſuaſions, 
by Sophia. 10 
Matters being thus adjuſted, bis Lordſhip took his 
leave, and the ladies retired to reſt, where Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick entertained her couſin with many high enco- 
miums onthe character of the noble peer, and en- 
larged very particularly on his great fondneſs for his 
wife; ſaying, ſhe believed he was almoſt the only 
perſon of high rank, who was entirely conſtant to the 
marriage-bed, Indeed,“ added ſhe, * my dear So- 
© phy, that is a very rare virtue among men of con- 
dition. Never expect it when you marry ; for, be- 
© lieve me, if you do, you will certainly be deceived.” 
A gentle ſigh ſtole from Sophia at theſe words, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no very 
pleaſant kind; but as ſhe never revealed this dream 
do any one, ſq the reader cannot expect to ſec it rela» 
ted here. | £2 ee RIA l 
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The morning introduced in ſome pretty writing, A Hage. 
couch. The civility of chambermaids. 677 heroit 
temper of Sophia. Her generoſity. The return to it. 
The, departure of the company, and thetr arrival at 
London; wich ſome, remarks for the uſe of travellers. 


HOSE members of the ſociety, who are born 


to furniſh the bl: ſings of life, now began to 
light their candles, in order to purſue their daily la- 


bours, for the uſe of thoſe who are born to enjoy 
theſe bleſſings. The' ſturdy hind now attends the 
levee of his fellow-labourer the ox; the cunning arti» 
ficer, the diligent mechanic, ſpring from their hard 


mattreſs; and now the bonny houſemaid begins to 


repair the diſordered drum-room, while the riotous 


authors of that diſorder, in broken interrupted ſlum- 
bers, tumble and toſs, as if the ' hardneſs of down 


diſquieted their repoſe. 


In ſimple phraſe, the clock had no ſooner ſtruck 
ſeven, than the ladies were ready for their journey; 
and, at their defire, his lordſhip and his equipage 


were prepared to attend them. | 

And now a matter of ſome difficulty aroſe; and 
this was, hew his lordſhip himſelf ſhould be con- 
veyed ; for though in ſtage-coaches, where paſſengers 
are properly confidered as ſo much luggage, the in- 
genious coachman tows half a dozen with perfect 


| eaſe into the place of four; for well he contrives that 


the fat hoſteſs, or well-fed alderman, may take up no 
more room than the ſhm' mi's, or taper maſter; it 
being the nature of guts, when well-ſqueezed, to give 
way, and to he in a narrow compaſs; yet in theſe 


vehicles which are called, for diſtinction- ſake, gen- 


tlemen's coaches, though they are often larger than 
the others, this method of packing is never attempted, 
His lordſhip would have put a ſhort end to the 


diticulty, by very gallaatly ing to mount bis 
a horſes 
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horſe; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by no means 
conſent to it. It was therefore concluded that the 
Abigails ſhould by turns relieve each other on one of 
his Iordſhip's horſes, Which was preſently equipped 
with a ſide-ſaddle for ET 4 | 


Every thing being ſettled at the inn, the ladies dif. 


charged their former guides, and Sophia made aN 


preſent to the landlord, partly to repair the” brbiſe 
which he had received under herſelf, and partly oy 
account of what he had ſuffered under the hands of 
her enraged waiting-woman.,, And now Sophia firk 
diſcovered a loſs which gave her ſome unealineſs; 
and this was of the hundred pound bank-bill which 
her father had given her at their laſt meeting ;. and 
which, within a very inconſiderable trifle, was all the 
treaſure ſhe was at preſent worth. She ſearched 
every where, aud ſhook and tumbled all her things 
to no purpoſe; the bill was not to be found: and 
ſhe was at laſt fully perſuaded that ſhe had loſt it 
from her pocket, when ſhe had the misfortune of 
tumbling from her horſe in the dark lane, as before 
recorded: a fact that ſeemed the more probable, as 
me now recollected ſome diſcompoſure in her pock- 
ets which had happencd at that time, and the great 
difficulty with which ſhe had drawn forth her hand- 
Kerchief the very inſtant before her fall, in order to 
relieve the diſtreſs of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, E | 

Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconveniences 
they may be attended with, are incapable of ſubdu- 


ing a mind in which there is any, ſtrength, without 


the aſſiſtance of avarice. Sophia, therefore, though 
nothing could be worſe timed than chis accident, at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, immediately got the better of her con- 
cern, and with her wonted ſerenity and cheerfulneis 
of countenance, returned to her company. His lord. 
ſhip conducted the ladies into the vehicle, as he did 
likewiſe Mrs. Honour, who, after many. civilitich 
and more dear madams, at laſt yielded to the well- 
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ted to be complimented: with tbe, firſt ride in the 
coach; in which indeed ſhe-would afterwards have 
been contented to have purſued her whole journey, 
had not her miſtreſs, after ſeveral fruitleſs 4ntima- 
tions, at length forced her to take her turn on har ſe- 
back. wt. a e heir ven biss 
The coach now, having received its company, 
began to move forwards, attended by many ſervants, 
and by two led-captains, who had before rode with 
his lordſhip, and who would have been diſmiſſed 
from the vehicle upon a much leſs worthy occaſion, 
than was this of accommodating two ladies. In this 
they acted only as gentlemen ; but they were ready 
at any time to have performed the office, of a-foot- 
man, or indeed would have condeſcended lower, for 
the honour of his lordſhip's company, and for the 
convenience of his table. nen oi 58 
My landlord was fo pleaſed with the preſent he had 
received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced in than 
regretted his bruiſe, or his ſeratches. The reader Will 
perhaps be curious to know the quantum of this pre- 
ſent; but we cannot ſatisfy his curioſity. Whatever 
it was, it ſatisfied the landlord for his bodily hurt; 
but he lamented he had not known before how little 
the lady valued her money: For, to be lure,” ſays 
be, one might have charged every article double, 
and {ſhe would have made no cavil at the reckon- 
s ins? Wo 1 
His wife, however, was far from drawing this 


SEALS * 
3 


concluſion; whether ſhe really felt any injury done 
to her huſband more than he did himſelf, I will not 


ſay; certain it is, ſhe was much leſs ſatisfied with 
the generoſity of Sophia. Indeed, cries ſhe, * my 
* dear, the lady knows better how to diſpoſe of her 
money than you imagine. She might very well 
think we ſhould not put up ſuch a buſineſs without 
* ſome ſatisfaction, and the law would have colt her an 
infinite deal more than this poor little matter, which 
I wonder you would take, 1 Tou are always % 

| » $ ploodily 
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</bloodily wiſe,* quoth the huſband : It would 
have coſt her more, would it ? Doſt fancy I don't 
© know that as well as ihee ? But would any of that 
© more, or ſo much, have come into our pockets ? 
Indeed, if ſon Tom the lawyer had been alive, I 
* could have been glad to have put ſuch a pretty bu- 
© finefs into his hands. He would have got a good 
© picking out of it; but I have no relation now who 
is a lawyer, and why ſhould I go to law for the 
benefit of ftangers ?? * Nay, to be ſure,” anſwered 
ſhe, © you muſt know beſt.“ + I believe I do, re- 
plied he. + I fancy when money is to be got, I can 
© {ſmell it out as well as another. Every body, let 
me telb you, would not have talked people out of 
this. Mind that, I ſay ; every body would not 
have cajolled this out of her, mind that.“ The wife 
then joined in the applauſe of her huſband's ſagacity; 
and thus ended the ſhort dialogue between them on 
this occaſion. | 
We will therefore take our leave of theſe good 
people, and attend his lordſhip and his fair compa- 
nions, Who made ſuch good expedition, that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two days, and 
on the fecond evening arrived in London, without 
having encountered any one adventure upon the road 
worthy the dignity of this hiſtory to relate, Our 
pen, therefore, ſhall imitate the expedition which it 
deſcribes, and our hiſtory ſhall keep pace with the 
travellers who are its ſubject. Good writers will 
indeed do well to imitate the ingenious traveller in 


this inftance, who always proportions his ſtay at any 


place, to the beauties, elegancies, and curioſities 
which it affords. At Eſhur, at Stowe, at Wilton, at 
Eaſtbury, and at Prior's Park, days are too ſhort for 
the raviſhed imagination; while we admire the won. 
drous power of art in improving nature, In ſome o 
theſe, art chiefly engages our admiration ; in others, 
nature and art con for our applauſe ; but in the 


laſt, the former ſcems to triumph. Here nature if, 
vids; | pea 


- 
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pears in her richeſt attire, and art dreſſed with the 
modeſt ſimplicity attends its benignant miſtrefs. Here 
nature indeed pouzs forth the choiceſt treaſures Which 
the hath laviſhed on this world; and here human na- 
ture preſents you with an object which can only be 
exceeded in the other. | | | 
The ſame taſte, the fame imagination, which luxu- 
rious riots in theſe elegant ſcenes, can be amuſed with 
objects of far inferior note. The woods, the rivers, 
the lands of Devon and of Dorſet, attract the eye of 
the ingenious traveller, and retard his pace, which 
delay he afterwards compenſates, by ſwiftly ſcouring 
over the gloomy heath of Bagſhot, or that pleaſant 
= which extends itſelf weſtward from Stock- 

ridge, where no other object than one ſingle tree 
only in ſixteen miles preſents itſelf to che view, un- 
leſs the clouds, in compaſhon to our tired ſpirits, 
badly open their variegated manſions to our prot. 
pect. 
Not fo travels the money-meditating tradeſman, the 
ſagacious jullice, the dignified doctor, the warm- 
clad grazier, with all the numerous offspring of 
wealth and dullneſs. On they jogg, with equal pace, 
through the verdant meadows, or over the barren 
heath, their horſes meaſuring four miles and an half 
fer hour with the utmoſt exattneſs; the eyes of the 
beaſt and of his maſter being alike directed forwards, 
and employed in contemplating the ſame objects in 
the ſame manner. With equal rapture, the good rider 
ſurveys the proudeſt boaſts of the architect, and thoſe 
fair buildings, with which ſome unknown name hath 
adorned the rich cloathing-town; where heaps of 
bricks are piled up as a kind of monument, to ſhew 
that heaps of money have been piled there before. 
And now, reader, as we are in haſte to attend our 
heroine, we will leave to thy ſagacity to apply all 
this to the Bœotian ee, to thoſe authors 
who are their oppoſites. This thou wilt be abundantly 
able ro perform without our aid, Beſtir thyſelf, 
8 D therefore, 


- 
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therefore, on this occaſion ; for though we will al- 
ways lend the proper aſſiſtance in difficult places, 
as we do not, like ſome others, expect thee to uſe 
the arts of divination to diſcover dur meaning ; yet 
we ſhall not indulge thy lazineſs where nothing but 
thy own attention 1s required; for thou art highly 


miſtaken if thou doſt imagine that we intended, when 


we began this great work, to leave thy ſagacity no- 
thing to do; or that, without ſometimes exerciſing 
this talent, thou wilt be able to travel through our 
Page with any pleaſure or profit to thyſelf, 


CHAP. X. | 
Containing @ hint or two concerning virtue, and a ſew 
more concerning ſuſpicion. 


92 company being arrived at London, were ſet 
down at his lordſhip's houſe, where, while 
they retr: ſhed themſelves after the fatigue of their 


. ervants were diſpatched to provide a lodging 


or che two ladies; for as her ladyſhip was not then 


in town, Mrs. Fuzpatrick would by no means con- 

ſent to accept a bed iu the manſion of the peer. 
Some readers will perhaps condemn this extraor— 
dinary delicacy as I may call it, of virtue, as too 
nice and ſcrupulous; but we muſt make allowances 
for hei fituation, which muſt be owned to have 
been very tickliſh; and when we conſider the ma- 
lice of cnſorious tongues, we mult allow, if it was 
a fault, the fault was an exce's on the right fide, and 
- Which every woman Whois in the ſelf {ame ſituation 
will do well to imitate. The moſt formal appear- 
ance of virtue, when it is only an appearance, may, 
erhaps. in very abſtracted conſiderations, ſeem to 
bo rather leſs commendable than virtue itſelf without 
this formality ; but it will, however, be always 
more commended; and this, I believe, will be 
granted by all, that it is neceſſary, unleſs in ſome 
; very 
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very particular caſes, for every woman to ſupport ei- 


ther the one or the other. 


* 
9 


A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied 


her couſin for that evening; but reſolved early in the 
morning to enquire after the lady, into whoſe pro- 
tection, as we have formerly mentioned, ſhe had de- 
termined to throw herſelf, when ſhe quitted her fa- 


ther's houſe, And this ſhe was the more eager in 
doing, from ſome obſervations ſhe had made during 


her journey in the coach. 5 | t 

Now as we would by no means fix the odious cha- 
rater of ſuſpicion on Sophia, we are almoſt afraid 
to open to our reader the conceits which filled her 
mind concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick; of whom ſhe cer- 
tainly entertained at preſent ſome doubts; which, as 
they are very apt to enter into the boſoms of the 
worſt of people, we think proper not to mention 
more plainly, till we have firſt ſuggeſted a word or 
two to our reader touching ſuſpicion in general. 

Of this there have always appeared to me to be 
two degrees, The firſt of theſe I chuſe to derive 
from the heart; as the extreme velocity of its dſcern- 
ment ſeems to denote ſome previous inward impulſe, 
and the rather, as this ſuperlative degree often forms 
its own objects; ſees what is not, and always more 
than really exiſts. This is that quick - ſighted penetra- 
tion, whoſe hawk's eyes no ſymptom of evil can 
eſcape ; which obſerves not only upon the actions, 
but upon the words and looks of men; and as it pro- 
ceeds from the heart of the cbſerver, ſo it dives into 
the heart of the obſerved, and there eſpies evil, as it 
were, in the firſt embryo; nay: ſometimes before it 


can be ſaid to be conceived An admirable ſacul- 


ty, if it were infallible ; but as this degree of perfee- 
tion is not even claimed by more than one mortal 
being; ſo from the fallibility of ſuch acute diſcern» 
ment have ariſen many ſad miſchieſs and moſt grie ; 


vous heart-achs to innocence and virtue, I cannot 


kelp therefore regarding _ vaſt quick : ſightedneſs 
| 8 


into 
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1 a vicious exceſs, and as a very pernicious 
evil in it If. And I am the more inclined to this 
opinion, as I am afraid it always proceeds from a 
bad heart, for the reaſons I have above mentioned, 
and for one more, namely, becauſe I never knew it 
the 3 of a good one. Now, from this de- 
gree of ſuſpicion I entirely and abſolutely acquit 
Sophia. | S, 

A ſecond degree of this quality ſeems to ariſe from 
the head. This is indeed no other than the faculty 
of ſeeing what is before your eyes, and of drawin 
concluſions from what you ſee. The former of theſe 
is unavoidable by thoſ who have any eyes, and the 
latter is perhaps no leſs certain and neceſſary a con- 
— of our having any brains. This is altogether 
as bitter an enemy to guilt, as the for mer is to inno- 
cence; nor can I ſee it in an unamiable light, even 
though, through human fallibility, it ſnould be ſome- 
times miſtaken. For inſtance, if a huſband ſhould 
accidentally ſurprize his wife in the lap or in the 
embraces of ſome of thoſe pretty young gentlemen 
who profeſs the art of cuckold-making, I ſhould not 
highly, I think, blame him for concluding ſome- 
thing more than what he ſaw, from the familiaritics 
which he really had ſeen, and which we are at leaſt 
favourable enough to, when we call them innocent 
freedoms. The reader will eaſily ſuggeſt great plenty 
of inltances to himſelf ; I ſhall add but one more, 
which, however unchriſtian it may be thought by 
ſome, I cannot help eſteeming to be ſtrictly juſtifia- 
ble; and this is a ſuſpicion that a man is capable of 
doing what he hath done already, and that it is poſſi- 
ble for one who hath been a villain once, to act the 
fame part again. And to confeſs the truth, of this 
degree of ſuſpicion I believe Sophia was guilty: 
From this degree of ſuſpicion ſhe had, in fact, con- 
ceived an opinion, that her couſin was really not bet» 
zer than ſhe ſhould be, The 
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The caſe, it ſeems, was this: Mrs. Fitzpatriek 
wiſely conſidered, that the virtue of a young lady is, 
in the world, in the ſame ſituation with a poor hare; 
who is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, to meet 
its enemies: for it can hardly meet any other. NG 


ſooner therefore was ſhe determined to take the firſt 


opportunity of quitting the protection of her huſ- 
band, than ſhe reſolved to caſt herſelf under the pros» 
tection of ſome other man; and whom could the ſo 
properly chaſe to be her guardian as a'perſon of qua- 
lity, of fortune, of honour ; and who, beſides 4 
gallant diſpoſition which inclines men to knight-erran- 
try, that is, to be the champions of ladies in diſtreſs, 
had often declared a violent attachment to herſelf, 
and had already given her all the inftances of it in his 
power. 8 * d ; 
But as the law hath fooliſhly omitted this office of 
vice-huſband, or guardian to an eloped lady; and as 
malice is apt to denominate him by a more diſagree- 
able appellation ; it was concluded that his lordſhip 
ſhould perform all ſuch kind offices to the lady in 
ſecret, and without publickly aſſuming the character 
of her protector. Nay, to prevent any other perſon 
from ſeeing him in this light, it was agreed that 
the lady ſhould proceed directly to Bath, and that 
his lordſhip ſhould firſt go to London, and [thence 


ſhould go down to that place by the advive of his 


phyſicians, | | 
Now all this Sophia very plainly underſtood, not 


from the lips or behaviour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but 


from the peer, who was infinitely leſs expert at re- 


taining a ſecret, than was the good lady; and perhaps 
the exact ſecrecy which Mrs. Fitzpati ick had obſerv- 
ed on this head in her narrative, ſerved not a little 
to heighten thoſe ſuſpicions which were now rilen in 
the mind of her couſin. wg 
Sophia very eaſily found out the lady ſhe ſought 
for indeed there was not a chairman in'town to whout 
her houſe was not perſectly well known; and as ſhe 
5 D 3 received, 
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received, in return of her firſt meſſage, a moſt pref- 
ſing invitation, ſhe immediately accepted it. Mrs, 
Fitzpatrick indeed did not rw a ker couſin to ſtay 
with her with more earneſtneſs than civility required. 
Whether ſhe had diſcerned and reſented the ſuſpicion 
above mentioned, or from what other motive it aroſe, 
I cannot ſay; but certain it is, ſhe was full as deſirous 
of parting with Sophia, as Sophia herſelf could be 
of going. 1497 ee | | Ei 
The young lady, when ſhe came to take leave of 
her couſin, could not avoid giving her a ſhort hint 
of advice. She begged her, for heaven's ſake, to 
take care of herſelf, and to conſider in how dange- 

rous a ſituation ſhe ſtood; adding, ſhe-hoped ſome 
method would be found of reconciling her to her 
huſband. © Yon muſt remember, my dear,“ ſays 
the, the maxim which my aunt Weſtern hath ſo 
© often repeated to us both: That whenever the 
& matrimonial alliance is broke, and war declared 
% between huſband and wife, ſhe can hardly make a 
& diſadvantageous peace for herſelf on any condi- 
& tions.” Theſe are my aunt's very words, and ſhe 
© hath had a great deal of experience in the world.“ 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick anſwered, with a contemptuous 


1{mile, * Never fear me, child, take care of yourſelf ; 
* for you are younger than me. I will come and 
. viſit you in a few days; but, dear. Sophy, let me 
give you one piece of advice. Leave the character 


' a a mn 


fit very aukwardly upon you in this town.” 


Thus the two couſins parted, and Sophia repaired ; 


directly to lady Bellaſton, where ſhe found a moſt 
hearty, as well as a molt polite welcome. The lady 
had taken a great fancy to her when The had ſeen her 
formerly. with her aunt Weſtern, She was indeed 
extremely glad to fee her, and was no ſooner ac- 
quainted with the reaſons which induced her to leave 
the Squire and: fly to London, than ſhe highly ap- 
plauded her ſenſe and reſolution; and after n 

a | | 8 
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of Graveairs in the country, for, believe me, it will 
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the higheſt ſatisfaction in the opinion which Sophia 
had declared ſhe entertained of her Iadyfhip, by 


chuſing her houſe for an aſylum, ſhe promiſed her 


all the protection which it was in her power to 
ive. 3 1 
15 As we have now brought Sophia into fafe hands, 


the reader will, I apprehend, be contented to depoſit 


her there a while, and to look a little after other 


per ſonages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we 


have left long enough to do penance for his paſt of- 
fences, which, as is the nature of vice, brought ſufe 
ficient puniſhment upon him themſelves, - | 


— — — 


T 
Containing the fame individual time with the former, 


CHAP 


Shewing what is to be deemed plagiariſm in a modern au- 
thor, and what is to be conſidered as lawful prize. 


\HE learned reader muſt have obſerved, that im 
the courſe of this mighty work, I have often 
tranſlated pallages out of the beſt ancient” authors, 
without quoting the original, or without taking the ' 
leaſt notice of the book from whence they were 
borrowed. 41 : | 
This conduct in writing is placed in a very pro- 
per light by the ingenious Abbe Bannier, in his pre- 
face to his Mythology, a work of great erudition, 
and of equal judgment, * It will be eaſy,“ ſays he, 
© for the reader to obſerve, that I have frequently 
© had greater regard to him, than to my own repu- 
* tation: for an author certainly pays him a conſt- 
© derable compliment, when, for his ſake, he fup- 
% preſſes learned quotations that come in his way, 
Eg + 6. and. 
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% and which would have coſt him but the bare trou- 
& ble of tranſlating.” “ 8 
To fill up a work with theſe ſcraps may indeed be 
conſidered as a 3 cheat on the learned world, 
who are by ſuch means impoſed upon to buy a ſecond 
time in fragments and by retail what they have al- 
ready in groſs, if not in their memories, upon their 
ſhelves ; and it is ſtill more cruel upon the illiterate, 
who are drawn in to pay for what is of no manner 
of uſe to them. A writer who intermixes great quan- 
tity of Greek and Latin with his works, deals by the 
ladies and fine gentlemen in the fame paltry manner 
with which they are treated by the auth 
often endeavour ſo to confound and mix up their lots, 
that in order to purchaſe the commodity you want, 
you are obliged at the ſame time to purchaſe that 
which will do you no ſervice. + 
And yet, as there is no conduct ſo. fair and diſin- 
tereſted, but that it may be miſunderſtood by igno- 
rance, and miſrepreſented by malice, I have been 
ſometimes tempted to preſerve my own reputation, 
at the expence of my reader, and to tranſcribe the 
Original, or at leaſt to quote chapter and verſe, when- 
ever I have made uſe either of the thought or expreſ- 
Hon of another. I am indeed in ſome doubt that I 
have often ſuffered by the contrary method; and that 
Py ſuppreſſing the 72 author's name, I have 
been rather ſuſpected of plagiariſm, than reputed to 
act from the amiable motive above aſſigned by that 
juſtly celebrated Frenchman. „ 
Now to obviate all ſuch imputations for the future, 
1 do here confefs and juſtify the fact. The ancients. 
may be conſidered as a rich common, where every 
erſon who hath the ſmalleſt tenement in Parnaſſus, 
; a free right to fatten his mule. Or, to place it 
in a clearer light, we moderns are to the ancients 
what the poor are to the rich. By the poor here I 
mean, that large and venerable body, which in Eng- 
liſh we call the mob. Now, whoever hatb had the 
: honour 


ioneers, who 
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honour to be admitted to any degree of intimacy 
with this mob, muſt well know, that it is one of 
their eſtabliſhed maxims to plunder and pillage their, 
rich neighbours without any reluftance ; and that 
this is held to be neither {in nor crime among them. 
And to conſtantly do they abide and act by this, 
maxim, that in every pariſh almoſt in the kingdom 
there is a kind of confederacy ever carrying on 
acainit a certain perſon of opulence called the Squire, 
whoſe property is conſidered as free-booty by all his 
poor neighbours; who, as they conclude that there 
is no manner of guilt in ſuch depredations, look upon 
it as a point of honour and moral obligations to con- 
ceal, and to preſct ve each other from puniſhment ou 
all fuch occaſions. ED 5 

In like manner are the antients, ſuch as Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the reſt, to be eſteemed 
among us Writers, as ſo many wealthy Squues, from 
whom we, the poor of Parnaſſus, claim an immemo- 
rial cuſtom of taking whatever we can come at. 
This liberty I demand, and this I am as ready to 
allow again to my poor neighbours in their turn, All 
I profeſs, and all I require from my brethreng 
is to maintain the ſame {tnitt honeſty among ourſelves, 
which the mob ſhew to one another. To ſteal from 
one another is indeed highly criminal and indecer:t g 
for this may be ſtrictly ſtiled defrauding the poor 
(ſometimes, perhaps, thoſe who are poorer than our-" 
{clves) or to ſet it under the moſt opprobriops co- 
lours, robbing the ſpittal. | * Os © 

Since, therefore, upon the ſtricteſl examination, 
my own conſcience cannot lay any ſuch pitiful thett _ 
to my charge, I am contented to plead guilty to the 
former accuſation; nor ſhall I ever ſcruple to take ta” 
myſelf any paſſage which I ſhall find in an antient 
author'to my purpoſe, without ſetting down the 
name of the author from whence it was taken, Nay, 
I abſolutely claim a property in all ſuch ſentiments 
ts moment they W into my _— 

pre Ds | an 


2. 
and I expect all readers henceforwards to regard them 


| 
| 
| 
| 
# 
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as purely and entirely my own. This claim, how. 
ever, I deſire to be allowed me only on condition, 
that I preſerve ſtrit honeſty towards my poor bre. 
thren, from whom if ever I borrow any of that little 
of which they are poſſeſſed, I ſhall never fail to put 
their mark upon it, that it may be at all times ready 
to be reſtored to the right owner. 

The omiſſion of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr. Moore, who, having formerly borrowed ſome 
Jines of Pope and company, took the liberty to 
tranſcribe ſix of them into his play of the Rival 
Modes. Mr. Pope however very luckily found them 
in the ſaid play, and laying violent hands on his own 


property, transferred it back again into his own 


works; and for a further puniſhment, impriſoned 
the ſaid Moore in the loathſome dungeon of the Dun- 
ciad, where his unhappy memory now remains, and 
eternally will remain, as a proper puniſhment for 
fuch his unjuſt dealings in the poetical trade. 


CHAP. II. 


In which, though the Squire doth not find his daughter, 


ſomething is found which puts an end to his purſuit. 


De un hiſtory now returns to the inn at Upton, 
| whence we ſhall firſt trace the footſteps of 
Squire Weſtern ; for as we will ſoon arrive at the end 
of his journey, we ſhall have then full leiſure to 
attend Sur hero. 74 | 
The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that the 
Taid Squire departed from the inn in great fury, and 
in that fury he purſued his daughter. The hoſtler 
having informed him that ſhe croſſed the Severn, he 
likewiſe paſled that river with his equipage, and rode 
full ſpeed, vowing the utmoſt vengeance againſt poor 
Sophia, if he ſhould but overtake her. 
He had not gone far before he arrived at a croſs. 
Way. Here he called a- ſhort council of wary in 
5 8 5 which, 
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which, after hearing different opinions, he at laſt gave 
the direction of his purſuit to fortune, and fRiruck . 


directly into the Worceſter road. 


In this road ho proceeded about two miles, when 


he began to bemoan himſelf moſt bitterly, frequently 
crying out, What pity is it! Sure never was ſo un- 
© lucky a dog as myſelt!' and then burſt forth a 
volley of oaths and execrations. 

The parſon attempted to adminiſter comfort to 
him on this occaſion. Sorrow nat, Sir.“ ſays he, 
like thoſe without hape. Howbeit we have not yet 
© been able to overtake young Madam, we may ac- 


count it ſome good fortune, that we have hitherto 


* traced her courſe aright. Peradventure ſhe will 
© ſoon be fatigated with her journey, and will tarry 
© in ſome inn, in order to renovate her corporeal 
functions; and in that caſe, in all moral certainty, 
+ you will very briefly be compos votz ? | 
Pooh! Den the ſlut,” anſwered the Squire, I 
am lamenting the loſs of ſo fine a morning for 
hunting. It is confounded hard to loſe one of the 
beſt ſcenting days, in all appearance, which hath 
been this Canto, and eſpecially after ſo long a 
froſt.” | | 
Whether fortune, who now and then ſhews ſome 
compaſſions in her wantoneſt tricks, might not take 
pity of the Squire; and as ſhe had determined not to 
let him overtake his daughter, might not reſolve to 
make him amends ſome other way, I will not affert; 
but he had hardly uttered the words juſt before com- 
memorated, and two or three oaths at their heels, 
when a pack of hounds began to open their melodi- 
ous throats at a ſmall diſtance from them, which the 
Squire's horſe and his rider both perceiving, both 
immediately pricked np their ears, and the Squire 
crying, She's gone, ſhe's gone! Damn me, if ſhe is 


A © a „ 


not gone !' inſtantly clapped ſpurs to the beaſt whe 


little needed it, having indeed the ſame inclination 
with his maſter, And now the whale company crei- 
D 6 ſing 
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:fing into a corn-field, rode directly towards the 
-hounds, with much hallowing and hooping, while 
the poor parſon, bleſſing himſelf, brought up the 
Tear. E 5 NES | 


Thus fable reports, that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the deſire of a paſſionate lover, converted 
from a eat into a fine woman, no ſooner perceived a 


mouſe, than, mindful of her former {port, and ſtill 


retaining her priſtine nature, ſhe leaped from the 
bed of her huſband to purſue the little animal. 
What are we to underitand by this? Not that the 
Þride was diſpleaſed with the embraces of her amo- 
Tous bridegroom : for though ſome have remarked 
that cats are ſubject to ingratitude; yet women and 


Cats too will be pleaſed and. purr' on certain occa- 


ſions. The truth is, as the ſagacious Sir Roger 
L*Eſtrange obſerves, in his deep reflections, that if 
£ we ſhut nature out at the door, ſhe will come in at 
© the window ; and that puſs, though a Madam, 
< will be a mouſer ſtill.” In the ſame manner, we 
are not to arraign the Squire of any want of love for 
his daughter, for in reality he had a great deal: we 
are only to conſider that he was a Squire and a ſportf- 
man, and then we may apply the fable to him, and 
the judicious reflections likewiſe. 1 
The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and the 
Squire purſued over hedge and ditch, with all his 
uſual vociferation and alacrity, and with all his uſual 


leafure; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once 


intrude themſelves to allay the ſatisfactiqn he enjoyed 
in the chace, which he ſaid, was one of the fineſt he 
ever ſaw, and which he ſwore was very well worth 
going fifty miles for. As the Squire forgot his 
daughter, the ſervants, we may caſily believe, for- 
got their miſtreſs; and the pariſon, after having 
expreſſed much aſtoniſhment in Latin to himſelf, at 
length hkewiſe abandoned all farther thoughts of the 
young lady, and jogging on at a diſtance behind, 

„ | began 


t 
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began to meditate a portion of doctrine for the enſu- 
ing Sunday. | 


The Squire who owned the bounds was highly 


pleaſed with the arrival of his brother hope and 
ew on 


ſportſman; for all men approve merit in t | 
way; and no man was more expert in the field than 


Mr. Weſtern, nor did any other, better know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to animate the 


hunt with his holla. 


Sportſmen, in the warmth of a chace, are too much 
engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony; nay; 
everſ to the offices of humanity: for if any of them 


meet with an accident by tumbling into a. ditch or 
into a river, the reſt paſs on regardleſs, and general- 
Iy leave him to his fate. During this time tEerefore, 
t 


e two ſquires, though often cloſe to each other, in- 
terchanged not a ſingle word. The maſter af the 
hunt, however, often ſaw and approved the great 
judgment of the ſtranger in drawing the dogs when 
they were at a fault, and hence conceived a very high 


opinion of his underſtanding, as the number of his 


attendants inſpired no {mail reverence to his quality. 
As ſoon therefore as the ſport was ended, by the 


death of the little animal which had occaſioned it, the 


two Squires met, and in all Squire-like greeting, ſalu- 


ted each other. ect oy 11861 
The converſation was entertaining enough, and 
what we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on 


ſome other occaſion ; but as it no wile concerns this 


hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to give it a 
place here. It concluded with a ſecond chace, and 


that with an invitation to dinner. This being accept- 


ed, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, Which 
ended in as hearty a nap on the part of Squire Weſtern. 

Our Squire was by no means a match, either for 
his hoſt or for parſon Supple, at his cups that evening; 
for which the violent fatigue of mind as well as body 
that he had undergone, may very well account, with» 


out the leaſt derogation from his honour, He was 
| indeed 
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indeed, according to the vulgar phraſe, whitlle. 


drunk ; for before he had ſwallowed the third bottle, 
he became ſo entirely overpowered, that, tho' he was 
not ied off to bed till long after, the parſon con- 
dere him as abſent; and having acquainted the 
other Squire with all relating to Sophia, he obtained 
his promiſe of ſeconding thoſe arguments which he 
intended to urge the next morning for Mr. Weſtern's 
return. | 
No ſooner therefore had the good Squire ſhaken off 
his evening, and began to call for his morning draught 
and to ſummon his horſes in order to renew his pur- 
ſuit, than Mr. Supple began his diſſuaſives, which the 
hoſt ſo ſtrongly ſeconded, that they at length prevail- 
ed, and Mr. Weſtern agreed to return home; being 
principally moved by one argument, viz. That he 
knew not which way to go, and might probably be 
riding farther from his daughter, inſtead of towards 
ber. He then took leave of his brother ſportman, 
and expreſling great joy that the froſt was broken 
(which might perhaps be no fmall motive to his haf- 
tening home) -terforwards or rather backwards, for 
Somerſetſhire; but not before he had firſt diſpatched 
rt of his retinue in queſt of his daughter, after 
whom the likewiſe ſent a volley of the molt bitter ex- 
ecrations which he could invent. | | 


CHAP. III. 


The departure of Jones ſrom Upton, with what paſſed 
; between him and Partridge on the rbad. | 


| T length we are once more come to our hero 

and, to ſay truth, we have been obliged to 
part with him ſo long, that, conſidering the condition 
in which we left him, I apprehend many of our 
readers have concluded we intended to abandon him 
for ever'; he being at preſent in that fituation jn 
which prudent people uſually deſiſt from enquiriag 
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any farther after their friends, leſt they ſhould be hock - 
ed by hearing ſuch friends had hanged themſelves, 
But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues I will 
boldly ſay, neither have we all the vices of » prudent 
character; and, though it is not eaſy to conceive cir- 
cumſtances much more miſerable than thoſe of poor 
Jones at preſent, we ſhall return to him, and attend 
upon him with the ſame diligence as if he was wan- 
toning in the brighteſt beams of fortune. 
Mr. Jones then, and his companion Partridge, left 
the inn a few minutes after the departure of Squire 
Weſtern, and purſued the ſame road on foot; for the' 
hoſtler told them, that no horſes were by any means 
to be at that time procured at Upton. On they mar- 
ched with heavy hearts; for though their diſquiet 
proceeded from very different reaſons, yet difpleaſed 


they were both; and if Jones ſighed bitterly, Partridge 
grunted altogether as ſadly at every ſtep, 


When they came to the crofs-roads where the Squire 
had ſtopped to take counſel, Jones ſtopt likewiſe, and 
turning to Partridge, aſked his opinion which tract 
they ſhould purſue, * Ah, Sir?” anſwered Partridge, 
© I with your honour would follow my advice.“ 
© Why ſhould I not?” replied Jones; for it is now 
© indifferent to me whether I go, or what becomes of 
me.“ My advice then,' ſaid Partridge, is that 
« you immediately face about and return home: for 
* who that hath ſuch a home to return to, as your 
© honour, would travel thus about the country like 
a vagabond ? I aſk pardon, ſed vox ea ola reperta eft.* 
* © Alas!* cries Jones, I have no home to return 
to; but, if my friend, my father, would receive 
* me, could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
* flown—Cruel Sophia! Cruel! No. Let me blame 
* myſelf—No, let me blame thee——— D nation ſeize 
© thee, fool, blockhead ! thou haſt undone me, and" 
© will tear thy foul from thy body.“ At which 
words; he laid violent hands on the collar of poor 
-— > 5 Wi. 08 155, GS 
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Partridge, and ſhook him more heartily than an ague 


fit or his own fears had ever done before. 


Partridge fell trembling on his knees, and begged 


for mercy, vowing he hed meant no harm—when 


Jones, after ſtaring. wildly on him for a moment, 


itted his hold, and diſcharged a rage on himſelf, 


that had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 


put an end to his being, which indeed the very ap- 
prehenſion of it had almoſt effected. 

ſcribing all the mad pranks which Jones played on 
this occaſion, could we be well aſſured that the readet 
would take the ſame pains in peruſing them; but as 
we are apprehenſive that after all the labour which 
we {ſhould employ in painting this ſcene, the ſaid rea- 


der would be very apt to ſkip it entirely over, we 


have ſaved ourſelves that trouble. To fay the truth, 
we have, from this reaſon alone, often done great vio- 
lerice to the luxuriance of our genius, and have left 
many excellent deſcriptions out of our work, which 


would otherwiſe have been in it. And this ſuſpicion, 


to be honeſt, ariſes, as is generally the caſe, from our 
own wicked heart ; for we have, ourfelyes, been very 
often moſt horridly given to jumping, as we have run 
through the pages of voluminous hiſtorians. 
-  Suthice it then ſimply to ſay, that Jones, after hav- 
ing played the part of a madman for many minutes, 
came, by degrees, to himiclf; which no ſooner bap- 
ened, than, turning to Partridge, be very earneſtly 
egged his pardon for the attack he made on him in 
the violence of bis palſion; but concluded, by deſir- 
ing hin never to mention his return again; for he 
was reſolved never ta fee that country any mare, 
'- Partridge cafily forgave, and faithfully promiſed 
to obey the injunction naw laid upon him. And then 
Janes very briſkly cried out: + fince it is abſolutely 


impoſſible for me to purſue any farther the ſteps of 


« my angel will purſue thoſe of glory, Come on, 


; brave lad, now for the army It is @ glorious | 


 cauly 


We would beſtow ſome pains here in minutely de- 
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t cauſe, and I would willingly ſacrifice my life in it, 


even though it was worth my preſerving.” And fo 
ſaying, he immediately ſtruck. into the different road 
from that which the Squire had taken, and, by mere 
chance, purſued the very ſame through which Sophia 


had before paſſed. 


Our travellers now marched a full mile, without _ 


ſpeaking a ſyllable to each other, tho' Jones, indeed, 
muttered many things to himſelf. As to Partridge, he 
was profoundly ſilent: for he was not, perhaps, per- 
fectly recovered from his former fright: beſides, he 
had apprehenſions of provoking his friend to a ſecond 
fit of wrath; eſpecially as he now began to entertain 
a conceit, wh,ch may not, perhaps, create any great 
wonder in the reader. In ſhort, he began now to 
ſuſpect that Jones was abſolutely out of his ſenſes. 


At length, Jones being weary of ſoliloquy, ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to his companion, and blamed him 
for his taciturnity : for which the poor man very ho- 
neſtly accounted, from his fear of giving offence, 
And now this fear being pretty well removed, by the 
moſt abſolute promiſes of indemnity, Partridge again 
took the bridle from his tongue, which, perhaps, re- 
Joiced no leſs at regaining its liberty, than a young 
colt v-hen the bridle is ſlipt from his neck, and he is 
turned looſe into the paſtures. | 


As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 


would have firſt ſuggeſted itſelf, he fell upon that 
which was next uppermoſt in his mind, namely, the 
Man of the Hill. Certainly, Sir,“ ſays he, * that 


could never be a man, who dreſſes himſelf, and 
lives after ſuch a ſtrange manner, and fo unlike other 
folks. Beſides, his diet, as the old woman told me, 
is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food a horſe 


than a chriſtian : nay, landlord at Ven ſays, that 


the neighbours thereabouts have very fearful notions 
about him. It runs ſtrangely in my head, that it 
mult have been ſome ſpirit, who, perhaps, might 
be ſeat to forwarn us; and who knows, Ru * 
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© that matter which he told us of his going to fight, 
t 


© and of his being taken priſoner, and of the great 
© danger he was in of being hanged, might be intend - 
© ed as a warning to us, conſidering what we are go- 
© ing about: beſides, I dreamt of nothing at all tft 
© night, but of fighting; and methought the blood ran 
© out of my nofe, as liquor out of a tap. Indeed, Sir, 
s infandum, regina, jubes renorare dolorem.” 
© Thy ſtory, Parcridge,” anſwered Jones, * is almoft 
as ill applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
© likely to happen than death to men who go into bat- 
e tle. Perhaps we ſhall both fall in it,—and what 
then? What then!” replied Partridge. © Why 
© then there is an end of us, is there not? When 1 am 
© gone, all is over with me. What matters the caule, 
© to me, or who gets the victory, if I am killed? L 
© ſhall never enjoy any advantage from it. What are 
© all the ringing of bells and bonſires, to one that is 
© fix foot under ground! There will be an end of poor 
© Partridge.” And an end of poor Partridge,” cries 
Jones, there muſt be one time or other, If you 
love Latin, I will repeat you ſome fine lines out of 


Horace, which would 1infpire courage into a cow- | 


© ard: 
% Dulce & decorum eſt pro patria mori. 
„ Mors & fugacem perſequitur virum 
Nec parcit imbellis juventæ 
s Poplitibus, timidoque tergo.“ 


© I wiſh you would conſtrue them,“ cries. Par- 


tridge; for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot 


+ underſtand as you repeat them,” | 

I will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather para- 
© phraſe of my own,” ſaid Jones; for I am but an 
s indifferent poet: | 


+ Who would not die in his dear country's cauſe? 

© Since, if baſe fears his daſtard ſtep withdraws, 

© From death he cannot fly :—One common grave 

* Receives, at laſt, the coward and the brave.” : 
That's 
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curſing and ſwearing among them. 
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«© That's very certain,” cries Partridge. * Ay, ſure, 
mors omnibus communis: But there is a great differ- 
ence between dying in one's bed a great many years 
hence, like a good chriſtian, with all our friends 
crying about us, and being ſhot to-day or to-mor- 
row, like a mad dog; or, perhaps. hacked in twenty 
pieces with a ſword, and that too before we have 
repented of all our ſins. Oh! Lord have mercy 
upon us! To be ſure, the ſoldiers are a wicked kind 
of people. I never loved to have any thing to do 
with them, I could hardly bring myſelf ever to 
look upon them as chriſtians. There is nothing but 
I with your 
honour would repent; I heartily wiſh you would 
repent, before it is too late ; and not think of going 
among them.—Evi] communication corrupts good 
manners. That is my principal reaſon. For as 
for that matter, I am no more afraid than another 
man, not I; as to matter of that. I know all hu- 
man fleſh muſt die; but yet a man may live many 
years for all that. Why I am a middle aged man 
now, and yet I may live a great number of years. 
I have read of ſeveral who have lived to be above'a 
hundred, and ſome a great deal above a hundred, 
Not that I hope, I mean that I promiſe myſelf, to 
live to any ſuch age as that neither.,—But if it be 
only to eighty or ninety: Heaven be praiſed, that 
is a great ways off yet; and I am not afraid of dy- 
ing then, no more than another man : but, ſurely, ta 


tempt death before a man's time is come, ſeems to 


me downright wickedneſs and prefumption. Be- 
ſides, if it was to do any good indeed; but let the 


cauſe be what it will, what mighty matter of good 


can two people do? And, for my part, I under- 
ſtand nothing of it. I never fired off a gun above ten 
times in my life; and then it was not charged with 
bullets. And for the ſword; I never learned to 
fence,” and know nothing of the matter. Arid then 
there are thoſe cannens, which" certafnly it mult be 
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© thought the higheſt. preſumption to go in the way 
of; and no body but a madman—I aſk pardoyg; | © 
upon my ſoul, I meant no harm: I beg I may nat 
ay 
o 


© thraw your honour into another paſſion.” 

Be under no apprehenſion, Partridge,* cries 
Jones; I am now fo well convinced of thy cowar. tn 
« dice, that thou couldſt not provoke me on any ac- 
count. Your honour,” anſwered he, may call 
me coward, or any thing elſe you pleaſe. It lov. 
© ing to ſleep in a whole ſkin makes a man a coward, 
non immune ab illis malis ſumus. I never read in my 
grammar that a man can't be a good man without 
fighting. Vr bonus eft quis? Qui conſulta patrum, qui 
© leges juraque ſerrat. Not a word of fighting; and 
© I am ſure the ſcripture is ſo much againſt it, that a 
man ſhall never purſuade me he is a good chriſtian, 
s while he ſheds chriſtian blood.“ | 


„ 


The adventure of a beggar-man. 


Tust as Partridge had uttered that good and pious 
: doctrine with which the laſt chapter concluded, 
they arrived at another croſs-way, when a lame fel- 
low in rags aſked them for alms; upon which Par- 
tridge gave him a ſevere rebuke, ſaying, * Every pa- 
© riſh ought to keep their own poor.“ Jones then 
fell-a-laughing, and aſked Partidge, if he was not 
aſhamed, with ſo much charity in his mouth, to have 
no charity in his heart. Your religion,“ ſays he, 
© ſerves you only for an excuſe for your faults, but 
is no incentive to your virtue. Can any man who 
is really a chriſtian abſtain from relieving one of 
his brethren in ſuch a miſerable condition ? And 
at the ſame time putting his hand in his pocket, he 
gave the poor object a ſhilling. 3 
© Maſter,” cries the fellow, after thanking him, I 
© have a curious thing here in my pocket which I 


« found about two miles off, if your worſhip will 
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© pleaſe to buy it. I ſhould-not venture to pull it 


© out to every one; but as you are fo good a gentle. 
man, and fo kind to the poor, you won't ſuſpect a 
© man of being a thicf only becauſe he is poor.“ He 
then pulled out a little gilt pocket-book, and deliver» 
ed into the hands of Jones. 

Jones preſently opened it, and {gueſs, reader, 
what he felt) ſaw in the firſt page the words Sophia 
Weltern, written by her own fair hand. He no fooner 


read the name, than he preſt it cloſe to his lips; nor 


could he avoid falling into ſome very frantic raptures, 
notwithſtanding his company; but, perhaps, theſe 
very raptures made him forget he was not alone. 
While Jones was kiſſing and mumbling the book, 
as if he had an excellent brown butter'd cruſt in his 
mouth, or as if he had really been a book worm, or 
an author who had nothing to eat but his own works, 
a piece of paper. fell from its leaves to the ground, 
which Partridge took up, and delivered to Jones, 
who preſently perceived 1t to be a bank-bill. It was, 
indeed, the very bill which Weſtern had given his 
daughter, the night before her departure; aud a Jew 
would have jumped to purchaſe it at five ſhillings 
leſs than 100]. Oh , 
The eyes of Partridge ſparkled at this news, which 
Jones now proclaimed aloud ; and ſo did (though 
with ſomewhat a different aſpect) thoſe of the poor 
fellow who had found the book; and who (I hope 
from a principle of honeſty) had never opened it: 
but we ſhould not deal honeſtly by the reader, if 
we omitted to inform him of a circumſtance, which 
may be here a little material, viz, That the fellow 
could not read. | BEER 
Jones, who had felt nothing but pure joy and tranſ- 
port from the finding the book, was affected with a 


mixture of concern at this new diſcovery : for his 


imagination inſtantly ſuggeſted to him, that the owner 
of the bill might poſſibly want it, before he ſhould 


be able to convey it to her. He then acquainted the 
finder, 
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finder, that he knew the lady to whom the book 
belonged, and would endeavour to find her out as 
foon as pollible, and return it her. 

The pocket-book was a late preſent from Mrs, 
Weitern to her niece: it had coſt five and twent 
ſhillings, having been bought of a celebrated toy. 


man; but the real value of the ſilver, which it con- 


tained in its claſp, was about 18d. and that price the 
ſaid toyman, as 1t was altogether as good as when it 
firſt iſſued from his ſhop, would now have given for 
it. A prudent perſon would, however, have taken 
proper advantage of the ignorance this fellow, and 


would not have offered more than a ſhilling, or per- 


haps ſixpence, for it; nay, ſome perhaps would have 
given nothing, and left the fellow to his action of 
trover, which ſome learned ſerjeants may doubt 
whether he could, under theſe circumſtances, have 
maintained. 3 | 

Jones, on the contrary, whoſe character was on 
the outſide of generoſity, and may perhaps not very 
unjuſtly have been ſuſpected of extravagance, without 
any heſitation, gave a guinea in exchange for the 
book. The poor man, who had not for a long timg 
before been poſſeſſed of ſo much treaſure, gave Mr. 
Jones a thouſand thanks, and diſcovered little leſs 


of tranſport in his muſcles, than Jones had before 


fhewn, when he had firſt read the name of Sophia 
Weſtern. | | 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend our travel- 
lers to the place where he had found. the pocket- 
book. Together, therefore, they proceeded directly 
thither ; but not ſo faſt as Mr. Jones deſired; for his 
guide unfortunately happened to be lame, and could 
not poſſibly travel faſter than a mile an hour. As this 
place, therefore, was at above three miles diſtance, 
. 9am the fellow had ſaid otherwiſe, the reader 
need not be acquainted how long they were in walk- 
ing it. | + 
Jones opened the book a hundred times during 


their 
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their walk, kiſſed it as often, talked much to himſelf, 
and very little to his companions. At all which the 
guide expreſſed ſome ſigns of aſtoniſhment to Par- 
ridge; who more than once ſhook his head, and 
cry'd, * Poor gentleman ! orandum eſt ut fit mens ſana 


in corpore ſano.” 


At length they arrived at the very ſpot where So- 
phia unhappily dropt the pocket-book, and where 
the fellow had as happily found it. Here Jones of- 
fered to take leave of his guide, and to improve his 
pace; but the fellow, in whom that violent ſurprize 
and joy which the firſt receipt of the guinea had oc- 
caſioned was now conſiderably abated, and who had 
now ſufficient time to recolle& himſelf, put on a 
diſcontented look, and, ſcratching his head, ſaid, 
He hoped his worſhip would give him ſomething 
more. Your worſhip,* ſaid he, will, I hope, 
take it into your conſideration, that if I had not 
been honeſt I might have kept the whole.“ And, 
indeed, this the reader muſt confeſs to have been 
true. Ifthe paper there,” ſaid he, © be worth 1001, 
I ain ſure the finding it deſerves more than a guinea, 
gBeſides, ſuppoſe your worſhip ſhould never ſee the 
lady, nor give it her and though your wor- 
ſhip looks and talks very much like a gentleman, 
yet I have only your worſhip's bare word : and, 
certainly, if the right owner ben't to be found, it 
all belongs to the firſt finder. I hope your worſhip 
will cosſider all theſe matters. I am but a poor 
man, and therefore do*nt deſire to have all; but it 
is but reaſonable I ſhould: have my ſhare. Your 
worſhip looks like a good man, and, I hope,” will 
conſider my honeſty : for I might have kept m_ 
farthing, and no body ever the wifer.'—*+ I promiſe 
thee, upon my honour," cries Jones, that I know. 
the right owner, and will reſtore it her. '—* Nay, 
your worſhip,” anſwered the fellow, may do as 
© you pleaſe as to that: if you will but give me my 
+ {hare, that is one half of the money; your 8 
1 Feine 1 may 
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* may keep the reſt yourſelf, if you pleaſe;” and con. 
cluded with fwearing, by a very vehement oath, 
that he would never mention a ſyllable of it to any 
man living.” 

© Lookee, friend, cries Jones, the right owner 
© ſhall certainly have again all that ſhe loſt; and as 
for any farther gratuity, I really cannot give it you 
© at preſent; but let me know your name, and where 
© you live, and it is more than poſſible, you may 
© hereafter have further reaſon to rejoice at this morn- 
© ing's adventure.“ | 

© I don't know what you mean by venture,” cries 
the fellow; * it ſeems I muſt venture whether you 
* will return the lady her money or no: but I hope 
© your worſhip will conſider Come, come,” 
faid Partridge, * tell his honour your name, and 
© where you may be found; I werrant you will never 
* repent having put the money into his hands.“ The 
fellow, ſeeing no hopes of recovering the poſſeſſhon 
of the pocket-book, at laſt complicd in giving in his 
name and place of abode, which Jones writ upon a 
Piece of paper with the pencil of Sophia, and then 
placing the paper in the fame page where ſhe had 
writ her name, he cried out, There, friend, you are 
- © the bappieſt man alive; I have joined your name 
to that of an angel.'—* I don't know any thing a- 
© bout angels,“ anſwered the fellow; but I wiſh you 
would give me a little more money, or elſe return 
me the pocket-book.”* Partridge now waxed wroth: 

he called the poor cripple by feveral vite opprobrious 
names, and was abſolutely proceeding to he: him, 
but Jones would not ſuffer any fuch thing: and now 
telling the fellow he would certainly end ſome op- 
portunity of ſerving him, Mr. Jones departed as faſt 
as his heels would carry him; and Partridge, into 


whom the thoughts of the hundred pounds had infuſed 


new ſpirits; followed his leader; while the man, who 

was obliged to ſtay behind, fell to curſing them both, 

as well as his parentss + For bad they,” ſays — 
6 
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ent me to charity ſchool to learn to write and read: 
and caſt accounts, I ſhould have known the value- 
of theſe matters as. well as other people.“ 


CHAP. V. 


Containing more Adventures which Mr. Jones and his- 


companion met on the road. 


UR travellers now walked ſo faſt, that they had 

very little time or breath for converſation; 
Jones Wedteait all the way on Sophia, and Par- 
tridge on the bank-bill, which, though it gave him 


ſome pleaſure, cauſed him at the ſame time to repine 


at fortune, which, in all his walks, had never given 
him ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing his honeſty, 
They had ' proceeded above three miles, when Par- 


- tridge, being unable any longer to Keep up with 


Jones, called. to him, and begged him a little to 
ſtacken his pace: with this he was the more ready to 


comply, ast he had for {ome time loſt the footſteps 


of the horfes, which the thaw had enabled him to 


trace for ſeveral miles, and he was now upon a wide 
common where were ſeveral roads. ( 


He here therefore ſtopt to conſider which of theſe 
roads he ſhould purſue, when on a ſudden they heard 


the noiſe of a drum that ſeemed at.no great diſtance. 
This ſound 83 alarmed the fears of Partridge, 


and he crie 


out, Lord have mercy upon us all! 


they are certainly a- coming!“ Who is coming?“ 
cries Jones; for fear had. long ſince given place to 


ſofter ideas in his mind; and ſince his adventure 


with the lame man, he had been totally intent on 
purſuing. Sophia, without entertainipg one thought: 
of an enemy. Who?” cries Partridge, * why the 


© rebels: But why fhould 1 call them rebels? they 
may be very honeſt gentlemen, for any thing L 
© know'to the contrary. The devil take him that. 
* affronts them, I ſay. I am ſure, if they have no- 
thing to ſay to me, I will have nothing to ſay ta 
8. 5 — 1 <9 them,. 
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them, but in a civil way. For Heaven's fake, Sir; 
don't affront them, if they ſhould come, and per. 
* haps they may-do us no harm; but would it not 
s be the wiſer way to creep into ſome of yonder 
s buſhes till they are gone by ? What can two un- 
armed men do perhaps againſt fifty thouſand ? 
- # Certainly no body but a madman; I:hope your ho- 


5 nour- is nat offended; but certainly no man who 


s hath mens ana in corpore ſano Here Jones in- 
© terrupted this torrent of eloquence, which fear 
© had inſpired, ſaying, © That by the drum he 
© perceived they were near ſome town.“ He then 
made direaly towards the place whence the noice 
proceeded, bidding Partridge * take courage, for 
© that he would lead him into no danger ;* and add- 


ing, it was impoſlible the rebels ſhould be ſo 


near.“ | | 
| Partridge was a little comforted with this laſt af. 
ſurance ; and though he would more gladly have 
one the contrary way, he followed his leader, his 
cart beating time, but not after the manner of he- 
roes, to the muſic of the drum, which ceaſed not 
till they had traverſed the common, and were come 
into a narrow laue. 
And now Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, diſcovered ſomething painted flying in the 
air, a very few yards before him, which fancying to 
be the colours of the enemy, he fell a bellowing, 
Oh! Lord, Sir, here they are; there is the crown 
and cofin. Oh Lord! I never ſdw any thing 
© ſo terrible; and we are within gunſhot of them 
© already.” 
Jones no ſooner looked up, than he plainly per- 
ceived what it was which Paatridge had thus miſ- 
taken. © Partridge,” ſays he, © I fancy you will be 
able to engage this whole army yourſelf ; for by 
© the colours I gueſs what the dium was which we 
heard before, and which þcats up for recruits to a 
s puppet-ſhow,”* 1 FR 
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15 e A puppet-ſhow !' anſwered Partridge, with mo 


To eager tranſport, + And is it really no more than 

ot s that? I love a puppet-ſhow of all the paſtimes 

er © upon earth. Do, good Sir, let us tarry and ſee it. 

n- 4 Belides, I am quite famiihed to death; for it is 

# © now almoſt dark, and I have not eat a morſe] ſince 

Oe three o'clock in the morning.“ 

0 They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an alehouſe, 

r. where Jones was prevailed upon to ſtop, the rather 

ar as he had no longer any aſſurance of being in the 

ie road he defired. They walked bath directly into | 
n the kitchen, where Jones began to enquire if no la- | 
ce dies had paſſed that way in the morning, and Par- | 
oy tridge as eagerly examined into the ſtate of their pro- 

d- viſions; and indeed his inquiry met with the better 

o | ſucceſs; for Joncs could not hear news of Sophia; 


but Partridge, to his great ſatisfaction, found good 
. reaſon to expect very ſhortly the agrecable ſight of an | 
e excellent ſmoaking diſh of eggs and bacon. Th | 
is In ſtrong and healthy conſtitutions, love hath a 1 
e- very different effect from what it cauſes in the puny | 
Qt part of the ſpeetes. In the latter, it generally de- | 
e | ſtroys all that appetite which tends towards the l 

conſervation of the individual; but in the former, | 
h though it often mduces forgetfulneſs, and a neglect | 
ie of food, as well as of every thing elſe ; yet place a | 
0 good piece of - well-powdered buttock before a 
Ty hnagry lover, and he ſeldom fails very hand ſome- | 
u ly to play his part. Thus it happened in the pre- 


8 ſent caſe; for though Jones perhaps wanted a 
n prompter, and might have travelled much farther, 
had he been alone, with an empty ſtomach ; yet no 


a ſooner did he fit down to the bacon and eggs, than 
{- he fell to, as heartily and voraciouſly as Partridge 
c himſelf. | | 
Before our travellers had finiſhed their dinner, 
night came on; and as the moon was now paſt the 
full, it was extremely dark. Partridge therefore 


7 a on Jones to ſtay and ſce the puppet-ſhow, 
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which was juſt going to begin, and to which they 


were very eagerly invited by the maſter of the ſaid 


ſhow, who declared that his figures were the fineſt 
which the world had ever produced, and that they 


had given great ſailsfaction to all the quality in every 


town in England. x 

The puppet-ſhow was performed with great regu- 
hrity and decency. It was called the fine and ſe- 
rious part of the Provok'd Huſband; and it was in» 


deed a very grave and ſolemn entertainment, without 


any low wit or humour, or jeſtis; or, to do it no more 
than juſtice, without any thing which could provoke 
a laugh. The audience were all highly pleaſed. A 
grave matron told the maſter ſhe would bring her 
two daughters the next night, as he did not ſhow any 
ſtuff; and an attorney's clerk and an excifeman both 
declared, that the characters of Lord and Lady 


Townley were well preſerved, and highly in nature 


Partridge likewiſe concurred with this opinion. 

The maſter was ſo highly elated with theſe enco- 
miums, that he could not refrain from adding fome 
more of his own. He ſaid, The preſent age was 
not improved in any thing ſo much as. in their 
puppet- ho ws; which, by throwing out Punch and 
„his wife Joan, and ſuch idle trumpery, were at 
© laſt brought to be a rational entertainment. I 
remember, ſaid he, when I firſt took to the bu» 
6. fineſs, there was a great deal of low ſtuff, that 
© did very well to make folks laugh ; hut was never 
calculated to improve the morals of young people, 
which certainly ought to be principally aimed at 
in every puppet- how: for why may not good 
6. and- inſtructive leſſons be conveyed this way, as 
well as any other? My figures are as big as the 
life, and they repreſent the life in every particular; 
and I queſtion not but people riſe from my little 
drama as much improved as they do from the 
great.“ I would by no means degrade the 1nge- 


v. puity of your profeſlion,* anſwered Jones; #44 | 
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*-I. ſhould have been glad to have ſeen my old ac» 
© .quaintance Maſter Punch, for all that; and ſo far 


© from improving, I think, by leaving out him and 


his merty wiſe Joan, you have ſpoiled your pup- 


* pet- how. : þ 28 ; . 

The dancer of wires conceived an immediate and 
bigh contempt for Jones, from theſe words. And 
with much diſdain in his countenance, he replied, 


Very probably, Sir, that may be your opinion; 


but I have the ſatisfaction to know the beſt judges 
« differ from you, and it is impoſſible to pleaſe every 
© tafle. I confeſs, indeed, ſome of the quality at 
© Bath, two or three years ago, wanted mightily to 


bring Punch again upon the tage. I believe I loſt 
© fome money for not agreeing to it; but let others 


* do as they will; a little matter ſhall never bribe 
* me to degrade my own profeſſion, nor will I ever 
* willingly canſent to the ſpoiling the decency and re- 
© gularity of my tage, by introducing any ſuch low 
* ſtaff upon it.“ | | 

« Right, friend,“ cries. the clerk, © you are very 
right. Always avoid what is low. There are ſe- 
* veral of my acquaintance in London, who are re- 


< ſolved to drive every thing which is low from the 


4 ſtage.“ Nothing can be more proper,“ cries the 
exciſeman, pulling his pipe from his mouth. I 


remember, added he, (for I then lived with my 
© lord) I was in the footman's gallery, the night. 
hen this play of the Provoked Huſband was atted 
+ firſt, There was a great deal of low ſtuff in it 
« about a country gentleman come up to town te 


« {tand for parltament-man ; and there they brought 


© a parcel of his ſervants upon the ſtage, his coach- 
t man I remember particularly; but the gentlemen - 
in our gallery could not bear any thing fo low, 
and they damned it. 1 obſerve, friend, you have 
left all that matter out, and you are to be com- 


me nded for it.“ N ; 
3 £3 4 Nay, 
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6. Nay, Gentlemen,” cries Jones, I can never 
© maintain my opinion againſt ſo many ; indeed, if 
© the. generality of his audience diſſike him, the 
| © learned gentleman who conducts the ſhow may 
* have done very right 1 in diſmiſſing Punch from tug 
© {lervice.' * 
The maſter of the ſhow then began a ſecond has 
rangue, and ſaid much of the great force of ex- 
ample, and how much the inferior part of man- 
kind would be deterred from vice, by obſcrving 


how odious it was in their ſuperiors; when he was 


unluckily interrupted by an incident, Which, thougly 
perhaps we might have omitted it at another: time, 


we cannot help relating at preſent, but not in ths 


cha Pr. 
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From which it may be inferred, that the beſt things are 
liable to be miſunderſlood and miſinterpreted. . 


_— uproar now eroſe in the entry, where 
my landlady was well cuffing her maid both 
with her fiſt and tongue. She had indeed miſſed the 
wench from her employment, and, after a little 
fearch, had found her on the puppet-ſhow ſtage in 
company with the Merry Andrew, and-1 in a fnuxtiory 
not very proper to be deſcribed. ter 
Though Grace (ſor that was ner name) had . 
feited all title to modeſty,” yet had ſhe not impudence 
enough to deny a fact in which fhe was actually 
ſurpriſed ; ſhe therefore took (another tutn, and at- 


tempted to mitigate the offence. ++ Why do you 


© beat me in this manner, Miitreſs ? cries the wench. 
If you don't like my doing, you may turn-me 
+ away. If I am a w—e,' (tor the otherghad libe- 
rally beſtowed that appellation*sn her). my betzors 
Care:fo as well as ID. What was the [fine lady. in 
the 8 * 8 * ſuppoſt om a4 | 
© &I5 Ns 3 * . 
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o got lie all night out from her huſband. for no- 


thing.“ 2 N rung 

The landlady now barſt into the kitchen, and fell 
foul on both her hutband- and the poor puppet- mo- 
ver. Here, haſband,” fays ſhe, you fee the con- 
© ſequence of harbouring theſe people in your houſe. 


Af one doth draw a little drink the more for them, 


one is hardly made amends fer the litter they. - 
© make; and then to have one's houſe made a baw- 
© dy-houſe of by fuch louſy vermin. Ia fhort, E. 
© defire you would be gone to-morrow. morning z 
© for I will tolerate no more ſuch doings. It is onlx 
© the way to teach our fervants idleneſs and non», 
© ſenſe; for, to be ſure, nothing better can be la ned 
© by fuch idle ſhows as theſe. I remember When 
© puppet-ſhows were: made of good ſcripture ſtories, 
© as Jephtha's raſh vow, and ſuch good things, and 
© when wicked people were carried away by the 
© devil. There was ſome ſenſe in thoſe matters; - 
© but, as the parſon told us laſt Sunday, nobody be- 
& lieves in the devil now-a-days; and here you brin 
* about a parcel of puppets dreſt up like lords an 
ladies, only to turn the heads of poor country 
© wenches;; and when their heads are once turned 
© toply-turvy, no wonder every thing elle is fo.“ 
Virgil, 1 think, tells us, that when the mob are 
aſſembled in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and 
all ſorts of miſſile weapons fly about, if a man ok 
gravity and authority appears amongſt them, the tu- 
mult is preſently appeaſed, and the mob, Which, 
when collected inte one body, may be well com, 
pared to an aſs, erect their long ears at the grave 
ma's diſcourſe. 13 | 32 
On the contrary, when a ſet of grave men and 
philoſophers are diſputing; when Wiſdom her felt. 
may in a: manner be confidered as preſent, and ad, 
rhiaiſring arguments to the duſputants.; thould a 
tam dle rife. among the mob, or ſhould one ſeold,. 
Wh is herſchf equal in noiſe to a, mighey mob, ,ap- 
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3s immediately attracted by the ſcold alone. 
Thus the uproar aforeſaid, and the arrival of the 
Jandlady ſilenced the maſter of the puppet- how. and 
ut a ſpeedy and final end to that grave and ſolemn 
— which we have given the reader a ſuffi- 
«cient taſte already. Nothing indeed could have hap- 
pꝓened fo very mopportune as this accident; the moſt 
wanton mahce of fortune could not have contrived 
ſuch another ſtratagem to confound the poor fellow, 
While he was ſo triumphantly deſcanting on the good 


-morals inculcated by his exhibitions. His mouth was 


-now as effectually ſtopt, as that of a quack mult be, 
If, in the midſt of a declamation on the great virtues 
of his pills and powders, the corpſe of one of his mar- 
tyrs ſhould be brought forth, and depolited before 
the ſtage, as a teſtimony of his ſkill. 

Inſtead therefore of anfwering my landlady, the 
-puppet-ſhow man ran out to puniſh his Merry An- 


drew; and now the moon beginning to put forth 


her ſilver light, as the poets call it (though ſhe look- 
ed at that time more like a piece of copper) Jones 
called for his reckoning, and ordered Partridge, 


whom my landlady had juſt awaked from a profound 


map, to prepare for his journey: but Partridge, hav- 
ang lately carried two points, as my reader hath ſeen 
before, was emboldened to attempt a third, Which 
Was, to prevail with Jones to take up a lodging that 
evening in the houſe where he then was. He intro- 
-duced this with an affected ſurprize at the intention 
which Mr. Jones declared of removing ; and after 
-urging many excellent arguments againft it, he at 
laſt inſiſted ſtrongly, that it could be to no manner 
of purpoſe Whatever: for that unleſs Jones knew 
which way the lady was gone, every ſtep he took 
might very poſſibly lead him the farther from her; 
for you find, Sir, ſaid he, by all the people in the 
| X + heat 
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Pear among the ſaid philoſophers : their diſputes” 
ceaſe in a moment, wiſdom no longer performs her 
Miniſterial office, and the attention of every one 
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© houſe, that ſhe is not gone this way. How much 
better. therefore Would. it be to ſtay till the morn- 
© ing, when we may expect to meet with ſomebody. 
EW enguatt te _ =. wy 
This laſt argument had indeed ſome effect o 
Jones; and while he was weighing it, the kadiord 
threw all the rhetoric of which he was maſter, intothe 
ia me fcale, Sure, Sir,” ſaid he, © your ſervant gives 
+ you moſt excellent advice: for who would travel 
by night at this time of the year?“ He then began, 
in the ufual ſtile, to trumpet forth the excellent ac- 
commodation which his houſe atforded ; and my 
landlady likewiſe opened on the occaſion.— But not 
to detain the reader with what is common to every 
hoſt and hoſteſs, it is ſufficient to tell him, Jones was 
at laſt prevailed on to ſtay and refreſh himſelf with a 
few hours reſt, which indeed he very much wanted; 
for he had hardly ſhut ms eyes ſince he left the inn 
Where the atcident of the broken head had happened. 
As ſoon as Jones had taken a reſolution to pro- 
ceed no farther that night, he preſently retired to 
bed, with his two bedfellows, the pocket - book and 
the muff; but Partridge, who at ſeveral times had 
refreſhed himſelf with ſeveral. naps, was more in- 
clined to eating than to fleeping, and more to diink- 
ing than to either. 
And now the ſtorm which Grace had raiſed being 
at an end, and my landlady being again reconciled}... 
to the puppet-man, who on his ſide forgave the in- 
decent reflections which the good woman in her paſ- 
fon had caſt on his performances, a face of perfect 
peace and tranquillity reigned in the kitchen; where 
fat aſſembled round the fire the landlord and land- 
lady of the houſe, the majter of the puppet-ſhow, 
the attorney's clerk, the exciſeman, and the inge- 
nious Mr. Partridge; in which company, paſt the 
agreeable conyerſation which will be found in the 


Next chapter. . 
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4: CHAP. VII. 
Containing a remark or tewo of our own, and many more 
of the good company aſſembled in the kitchen. 


2 the pride of Partridge did not ſub- 
mit to acknowledge himſelf a ſervant; yet he 
eondeſcended in moſt particulars to imitate the man- 
ners of that rank. One inſtance of this -was his great- 
ly magnifying the fortune of his- companion, as ho 
called Jones; ſach is a general cuſtom with all ſer- 
vants among ſſtrangers, as none of them would wil: 
lingly be thought the attendant on a beggar; for the 
higher the ſiiuation of the maſter is, the higher conſe- 
guently is that of the man in his own opinion; the 
2 uth of which obſervation appears from the behaviour 
of all the footmen of the nobility. | 
But tho” title and fortune communicate a ſplendon 
al around them, and the footmen of men of quality 
and. of eſtate think themſelves entitled to a part of that 
reſpect which is. paid to the quality and eſtate, of their 
maſters; it is otherwiſe with regard to virtue and un- 
eeritanding. Theſe advantages are ſtrictly perſonal, and; 
{wallow themſelves all the reſpe& which is paid to: 
them. To ſay truth, this is ſo very little, that they, 
cannot well afford to let any others partake with them. 
As theſe therefore reflect no honour on the domeſtic, 
ſo neither is he at all diſhonoured by.the moſt deplora-. 
ble want of both in his maſters. Indeed it is other- 
wiſe in the want of what is called virtue in a miſtreſs, 
the conſequence of. which we have beford. ſeen; for 
inahis dilkonour there isa kind of contagion, which, 
Uke that of poverty, communicates. itſelf to all who 
approach it. | | : 
Now for theſe reaſons we are not to wonder that 
ſervams (I mean among the men only) ſhould have ſo 
great regard for the reputation of the. wealth of their 
maſters, and little or none at all {or their character in; 
ohe f points, and that tha? they would be aſhamed - 
- | he 
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pe the-footman of a beggar, they are not ſo to attend 
upon a rogue, or a blockhead ; and do conſequenily 
make no ſcruple to ſpread the fame of the iniquities 
and follies of their maſters as far as poſſible, and this 
often with great humor and merriment. In reality, 
a foot man is often a wit, as well as a beau, at the ex- 
pence of the gentleman whole livery he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly on 
the vaſt fortune to which Mr. Jones was heir, he ver: 
freely communicated an apprehenſion which he had . 
begun to conceive the day betore, and for which as we 
kinted at that very time, the behaviour of Jones ſeem- 
ed to have furniſhed a ſufficient foundation. In ſhorts 
he was now pretty well confiimed in an opinion, that 
his maſter Was out of his wits, with which opinion he 
2 bluntly acquainted the good company round the 

re . 

With this ſentiment the puppet- ſhow man immedi- 
ately coincided, * I own,” ſaid he, © the gentleman 
. me very much, when he talked ſo abſurdly 
about puppet-ſhows. It is indeed hardly to be 
conceived, that any man in his ſenſes ſhould be ſo 
much miſtaken; what you ſay now, accounts very 
well for all his monſlrous notions. Poor gentle- 
man! I am heartily concerned for him; indeed, he 
hath a ſtrange wildneſs about his ey es, which T took 

notice of before, tho? I did not mention it. 
The landlord agreed with this laſt aſſertion, and 
likewiſe claimed the ſagacity of having obſer ved it. 
And certainly,“ added he, it mull. be fo: for no 
one but a madman would have thought of leaving ſo 
good a houſe, to ramble about the country at that 
s time of night. 
| The exciteman, pulling his pipe from his mouth, 
ſaid, © He thought the gentleman looked and talked 
« a little wildly ;* ; and then turning to Partridge, © If 
© he be a madman,? ſays he, he ſhould not be ſuf. 
* Jered to travel thus about the As. for poſſibly 
| E 6 + ke 
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* he may do ſome mifchief. It is pity he was not 
« ſecured and ſent home to his relations“ 

Now 'fome coneeits of this kind were likewiſe 


wurking in the mind of Partridge: for as he was now 


perſnaded that Jones had run away from Mr. All- 
worthy, he, promiſed himfelf the higheſt rewards, if 
he could by any means conv. y him back. But fear. 
of Jones, of whoſe fierceneſs and ſtrength he had ſeen, 
and indeed felt, ſome inſtances, had however repre- 
ſented any fuch ſcheme as impoffible to be executed, 
and had difcouraged him from applying himſelf to 
form any regular plan for the purpoſe. But no ſooner 
did he hear the fentiments of the exciſeman, than he 
embraced that opportunity of declaring his own, and 
expreffed a hearty with that fuch a matter could be 
Þrought abaut. | | =: 
Could be brought about?“ ſays the exciſemanz- 
* why there is nothing eaſier.” 
* Ah! Sir,“ anſwered Partridge; * you don't know 
. © what a devil of a fellow he is. He can take me up 
with one hand, and throw me out of à window; 
* and he would too, if he did but imagine -'“ 
Pooh!“ ſays the cxciſeman, I believe I am ag 
good a man as he. Beſides, here are five of us.“ ; 
+ I don't know what five, cries the landlady: my 
+ huſband ſhall have nothing to do in it; nor ſhall 
* any violent hands be laid upon any body in my 
* houſe. The young gentleman is as pretty a young 
« gentleman as ever I ſaw in my life, and I, believe 
© he is no more mad than any, of us. What do you tell 


of his having a wild look with his eyes? they are 
© the prettieſt eyes I ever ſaw, and he hath the pret- 


© tiekt look with them; and a very modeſt civil young 
man he is. I am ſure I have bepitied him heartily 
* ever ſince the genileman there in the corner told us 


© he was croſt in love. Certainly that is enough to 


© make any man, eſpecially ſuch a fweet young 


© gentleman as as he is, to look a little other wile than: 


© ge did before, Lady, indeed what the devil _ 
| ER | 6 4118 
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© the. lady have better than ſuch a handſome man with 
© a great eflate ? I ſuppoſe ſhe is one of your qua lity- 
© folks, one of your townly ladies that we ſaw laft: 
night in the puppet-ſhow, who don't know what: 
© they would be at.“ | +; | 
The attorney's clerk. likewiſe declared he would 
have no concern in the buſineſs, without the advice 
af counſel. * Suppoſe,” fays he, an action of falſe 
© impriſonment ſhould be brought againſt us, What 
defence could we make? Who knows what may 
be ſufficient evidence of madneſs to a jury? But I 
only fpeak upon my own account; for it don't look 
well for a lawyer to be concerned in theſe matters, 
unleſs it be as a lawyer. Juries are always leſs fa- 
vourable to us than to other people. I don? there- 
fore diſſuade you, Mr. Thomſon, (to the exciſeman}* - 


* 


nor the gentleman, nor any body elle.” 


- 


The exciſeman ſhook his head at this ſpeech, and 
the puppet-!how man ſaid, * madneſs was ſometimes 
a difficult matter for a jury to decide: for I remem-* 
ber, ſays he, © I was once preſent at a trial of mad. 
© neſs, where twenty witneſſes {wore that the per ſan 
© was as mad as a March hare; and twenty others that 
© he was as much in his ſenfes as any man in England. 
* —And indeed it was the opinion of moſt people, 
© that it was only a trick of his relations to 26b the 
© paor man of his right.“ 5 x 

Very likely! cries the landlady: © I myſelf knew* 
© poor gentleman who was kept in a madhouſe all 
© his life by his family, and they enjoyed his eſtate; 
put it did them no good: for tho“ the law gave it 
© them, it was the right of another.“ 125 

© Pooh? cries the clerk, with great contempt, 

Who hath any right but what the law gives them? 
If the law gave me the belt eſtate in the county, I 
mould never trouble myſelf much who had the 
right.“ , Good a 
6 11 it be ſo,' ſays Partridge, * Felix quem /actunt 
aliena pericula eautumns r 
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* he may do ſome mifchief. It is pity he was not 
« ſecured and ſent home to his relations“! 
Now ſome coneeits of this kind were likewiſe 
murking in the mind of Partridge: for as he was now 
perſnaded that Jones had run away from Mr. All- 
worthy, he, promiſed himfelf the higheſt rewards, 4 
he could by any means conv.y him back. But fear. 
of Jones, of whoſe fierceneſs and ſtrength he had ſeen, 
and indeed felt, ſome inſtances, had however repre- 
ſented any fuch fcheme as impoffible to be executed, 
and had difcouraged him from applying himſelf to 
form any regular plan for the purpoſe. But no ſooner 
did he hear the fentiments of the exciſeman, than he 
embraced that opportunity of declaring his own, and 
expreffed a hearty with that fuch a matter could be 
Brought about. | 3 

Could be brought about?“ ſays the exciſemanz- 
* why there is nothing eaſier.” 

Ah! Sir,“ anſwered Partridge; * you don't know 
© what a devil of a fellow he is. He can take me up 
with one hand, and throw me out of a window; 
© and he would too, if he did but imagine -?: 

Pooh!“ ſays the exciſeman, I believe I am as 
good a man as he. Beſides, here are five of us.“ i 

+ I don't know what five, cries the landlady: my 
+ kuſband ſhall have nothing to do in it; nor ſhall 
* any violent hands be laid upon any body in my 
* houſe. The young gentleman 1s as pretty a young 
« gentleman as ever I ſaw. in my life, and I, beheve' 
© he is no more mad than any, of us. What do you tell 
* of his having a wild look with his eyes? they are 
© the prettieſt eyes I ever ſaw, and he hath the pret- 
© tiekt look with them; and a very modeſt civil young 
man he is. I am ſure I have bepitied him heartily 
* ever ſince the genileman there in the corner told us 
© he was croſt in love. Certainly that is enough to 
© make any man, eſpecially ſuch a fweet young 
© gentleman as as he is, to look a little othes wile than” 

© ke did before, Lady, indeed what the devil * 
| | ; | tlie 
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© the. lady have better than ſuch a handſome man with 


a great eflate ? I ſuppoſe ſhe is one of your quality- / 
folks, one of your townly ladies that. we ſaw laſt: 
night in the puppet-ſhow, who don't know what | 


they would be at.” 
The attorney's clerk, likewiſe drain he 3 


en no concern in the buſineſs, without the advice 
af counſel. * Suppoſe,” ſays he, an action of falfe 


© impriſonment ſhould be brought againſt us, What 


defence could we make? Who knows what may 
be ſufhcient evidence of madneſs to a jury? But I 
only fpeak upon my own account; for it don't look 
well for a lawyer to be conccraed' in theſe matters, 


unleſs it be as a lawyer. Juries are always leſs fa- 


vgurable to us than to other people. I don? there 
fore diſſuade you, Mr. Thomſon, (to the exciſeman) N 


nor the gentleman, nor any body elle.” 
The exciſeman ſhook his head at this ſpeech, and * 


the puppet- how man ſaid, * madneſs was ſometimes 
a difficult matter for a jury to decide: for I remem-* 
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ber,“ ſays he, I was once preſent at a trial of mad. 
neſs, where twenty witnefles {wore that the perſan 


was as mad as a March bare; and twenty others that 


he was as much in his ſenfes as any man in England.” 
—And indeed it was the opinion of moſt. le, 
that it was only a trick of his relations to rob che 
poor man of his right.” 

Very likely? cries the landlady : :I myſelf "AP 
2 poor gentleman who was kept in a madhouſe all 
his life by his family, and they enjoyed his eftate - 
but it did them no good > for tho“ the law gave it 
them, it was the right of another.“ 
© Pooh? cries the clerk, with great contempt, * 
Who mt; any right but what the law gives them? 
If the law gave me the beſt eſtate in the county, I 
mould never trouble mylclf much who had de 


right.“ 


5 If it be ſo, ſays Partridgey . Felix ee ſain 
aligns Ca icula caulum, 1 
| — 
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My landlord, who had been called out by the ar- 
rival of a horſeman at the gate, now returned into 
the kitchen,.and with an affrighted countenance cried 
out, © What do you think, gentlemen? The rebels 
© have given the duke the flip, and are got almoſt to- 
< London,—lt is certainly true, for a man on horſe- 
back juſt now told me {o.* 
© I am glad of it with all my heart,' cries Partridge, 
then there will be no fighting in theſe parts.” 

© I am glad,” cries the clerk, * for a better reaſon; 

4 for 4 would always have right take place.” 
Ay, but,' anſwered the landlord, + 1 have heard 
< ſome people ſay, this man hath no right.” 

I will prove the contrary in a moment, ' cries the 
clerk; 7 my father died ſeized of a right; do you 
© mind me, ſeized of a right, I fay; doth not that 
* right deſcend to his fon? And Goth not one right 
+ deſcend as well as another? | 

: © But how can he have any right to make us pa- 
4 .piſhes ? ſays the landlord. 

Never fear that,' cries Partridge, * As to the mat- 
ter of right, the gentleman there hath proved it as 
+ :clear as the ſen; and as to the matter of religion, it 
+ is quite out of the caſe. The papiſts themſelves 
don't expect any ſuch thing. A popiſh prieſt, 
© whom I know very well, and who is a very honeſt 
© man, told me upon his word and honour they had 
© no ſuch deſign. | | ; 

And another prieſt of my acquaintance,” ſaid the 
landlady, * hath told me the fame thing—But my 
© huſband is always ſo afraid of papiſhes. I know a 
4 great many papiſhes that are very honeſt ſort of 
* people, and ſpend their money very freely; and it 
cds always a maxim with me, that one man's money 
© 13 as good as another's.” £4 | 

Vay true, miſtreſs,* ſaid the puppet-ſhow man, 
© I don't care what religion comes, provided the 
- ©: preſbyterians are not uppermoſt; for they are ene- 
s mics to puppet-ſhows,? 


h 
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© And ſo you would ſacrifice your religion to your 
© intereſt,” cries the exciſeman; * and are deſirous to 
6 fee popery brought in, are you?” ooh ' 
Not I truly,? anſwered the other ;. © I hate popery 
as much as any man; but yet it is a very comfort to 
one, that. one ſhould be able to live under it, Which 
I could not do among preſbyterians. To be ſure 
every man values his livelihood firſt; that muſt be 
granted; and L warrant if you would confeſs the 
truth, you are more afraid of loſing your place than 
any thing elſe; but never fear, friend, there will be 
an exciſe under another government as well as un- 
der this. | FR 
Why certainly,” replied the exciſeman, I ſhould 
be a very ill man, if I did not honour the kings 
whole bread: I cat. That is no more than natura, 
as a man may ſay : for what ſignifies it to me that 
there would be an exciſe office under another go- 
vernment, ſince my friends would be out, and I could 
expect no better than to follow them No, no; 
friend, I ſhall never be bubbled. out of my religion 
in hopes only of keeping my place under another 
government; for I ſhould certainly be no. better, and 
and very probably might be worſe.” | 

« Why, that is what I ſay,” cries. the Jandlord,. 
whenever folks ſay who knows what may happen? 
Odſooks! ſhould not 1 be a bleckhead to lend my 
money to I know not who, becauſe mayhap he may 
© retwuin it again? I am ſure. ut is ſafe in my own bue 
© reau, and there F will keep it.“ 

The attorney's clerk had taken a great fancy to the 
ſagacity of Partfidge. Whether this proceeded front 
the great diſcernment which the former had into 
men, as well as things, or whether it aroſe from the 
{ympathy between their minds: for they were both 
truly Jacobites in principle; they now ſhook hands 
heartily, and drank bumpers of ſtrong beer to healths 
which we think proper to bury in obhvion. wy. 


- Theſe healths were alta wards pledged by al yu. 
2 | at, 
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ſent, and even by my landlord himſelf; tho? reluttant- 
dy but he could not withſtand the menaces of the 
clerk, who ſwore he would never fet his foot within 
tis houſe 2gnin, if he refuſed. The bumpers which 
were ſwallowed on this occaſion ſoon put an end to 
che converſation. Here, thercfore, we will put an 
end to the chapter. N 


„ 


Ta which Fortune ſeems to have been in a better humour 
» with Tones than we have hitherto feen her. 


8 there is no wholeſomer, ſo perhaps there are 
1 few ſtronger fleeping potions than fatigue. Ot 
this Jones might be ſaid to have taken a very large 
doſe, and it operated very forcibly upon him. He 
had already ſlept nine hours, and might perhaps have 
flept longer, had he not been cock a moſt 
violent noiſe at his chamber door, where the ſound 
of many heavy blows was accompanied with many 
exclamations of murder. Jones preſently leapt from 
his bed, where he found the maſter of the puppet- 
few belabouring the back and ribs of his poor Mer- 
ry Andrew, without either mercy or moderation. 


Jones inftantly interpoſed on behalf of the ſuffering 


party, and pinned the inſulting conqueror up to the 
wall; for the puppet-ſhow man was no more able to 
contend with Jones, than the poor party-coloured 
Jeſter had been to contend with this puppet-man. 

But tho' the Merry Andrew was a little fellow, and 
not very ſtromꝑ, he had nevertheleſs ſome choler about 
him. He therefore no ſooner found himſelf delivered 
from the enemy, than he began to attack him with 
the only weapon at which he was his equal. From this 
he firſt diſcharged a volley of general abuſive words, 
and thence proceeded to ſome particular accuſations 


x * D—n your blood, you raſcal,” fays he, I have not 


© only ſupported you, (for to me you owe all the ma- 
© ney you get) but I kays ſaved you from the * 
| | 1 
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Did you not want to rob the lady of her fine rid- 
„ ing- habit, no longer ago than yeſterday, in the bach 
Zane here? Can you deny that you wiſhed to have 
her alone in a wood'to firip her, to ſtrip one of the 
. prettieſt ladies that ever was feen in the world ? And 
here you have fallen upon me, and have almoſt 
© murdered me for doing no harm to a girl'as willing 
as myſelf, only becauſe ſne likes me better than you. 
Jones no ſooner heard this, than he quitted the 
maſter, laying on him at the ſame time the moſt vio- 
lent Er of forbearance from any further inſult 
on the Merry Andrew; and then taking the poor 
wretch with him into his own apartment, he ſoon 
learnt tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, as he 
was attending his maſter with his drum the day be- 
fore, had ſeen paſs by. He eafily prevailed with the 
lad to fhew him the exact place; and then, having 
ſummoned Partridge, he departed with the utmoſt 
expedition. | 5 f 
It was almoſt eight of the clock before all matters 
could be get ready for his departure: for Partridge 
was not in any haſte; nor could the reckoning be 
preſently adjuſted; and when both theſe were ſeitled 
and over, Jones would not quit.the place, before he 
had perfectly reconciled all differences between the 
maſter and the man. We 1 L | 
When this was happily accompliſhed, he ſet for- 
wards, and was by the truſty Merry Andrew conducted 
to the ſpot by which Sophia had paſſed; and then 
having handſomely rewarded his conductor, he again 
puſhed on with the utmoſt eagerneſs, being highly de- 
kghted- with the extraordinary manner in which he 
received his intelligence. Of this Partridge was no 
ſooner acquainted, than he, with great earneſtneſs, be- 
gan to propheſy, and aſſured Jones, that he would 
certainly have good ſucceſs in the end: for, he ſaid, 
two ſuch accidents could never have happened to 


T4 direct him after his miſtreſs, if providence had not 


$ deſigned to bring them together at laſt,” And this 
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was the firſk time that Jones lent any attention to the 
ſuperſtitious doctrines of his companion. 

They had not gone above two miles, when a vio- 
lent ſtorm. of rain overtook them; and as they hap- 
pened to be at the ſame time in ſight of an alehouſe, 
— with much carneſt entreaty, prevailed with 
Jones to enter, and weather the ſtoftm. Hunger is 
an enemy (if indeed it may be called one) which par- 
takes more of the Engliſh than of the French difpoſi- 
tion; for though you ſubdue this never ſo often, id 
will always rally again in time; and ſo it did withi 
Partridge, who was no ſooner arrived within the: 
kitchen, than he began to aſk the ſame queſtions 
which he had aſked the night before. The conſe- 

uence of this was an excellent old chine being pro- 
luced upon the table, upon which not only Partridge, 
but Jones himſelf, made a very hearty breakfaſt, tho“ 


the latter began to grow again uns aſy, as the people 


of the houſe could give him no freſh information con- 
gerning Sophia, . | 
Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to ſally, notwithſtanding the violence of the ſtorm ſtilł 
continued; but Partridge begged heartily for another 
mug; and at laſt caſting his eyes on a lad at the fire, 
who had entered into the kitchen, and who at that 


inſtant was looking as earneſtly at him, he turned 
« ſuddenly ts. Jones, and ctied, Maſter, give me 


your hand, a ſingle mug ſhan't ſerve the turn this 
bout. Why: bere's more news of Madam Sophia 
come to.towns, The boy there ſtanding by the fire 
is the very lad that rode before her. I edn ſwear 
© to mx on plaſter on his face.“ Heavens bleſs 
you, Sir,“ cries the boy, it is your own platter 
* ſure- enough; I ſhall have always reaſon to re- 
* member your goodneſs ; for it hath almoſt cured 
me.“ E s | FT Sy 

At theſe words Jones ſtarted from his chair, and 
bidding the boy follow him immediately, departed 
front the kitchen inte a private apartment; fur de. 
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many people; and though he had, as it were, from 


the overflowings of his heart, given Sophia as à taoalk// 
among the officers, where he thought it was im poſſi- 


119 - 
lieate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the preſence of | 


- 
= 
« 


ble ſhe thould- be known yet even there the reader 
may remember how difficultly he was prevailed upon 


to mention her ſurname. 


Hard therefore was it, and perhaps, in the opinlom | 
of many ſagacious readers, very abſurd and monſtrous, 


that he ſhould principally owe his preſent misfortunes 


to the ſuppoſed want of that delicacy with which he 


fo abounded; for, in reality, Sophia was much more: : 


offended at the freedoms which ſhe thought (and, not 


without good reafon) he had taken with her name ; 


and character, than at any freedoms, in which, under 


his preſent circumſtances, he bad indulged himſelf 
with the perſon of another woman; and to ſay truth, 
J believe Honour could never have prevailed on her 


to leave Upton without ſeeing her Jones, had it not been 


for theſe two ſtrong inſtances of a levity in his beha- 


viour, ſo void of reſpect, and indeed fo highly in- 
conſiſtent with any degree of love and tenderneſs in 
great and delicate minds. 4 80- 


* 


But ſo matters fell out, and ſo I muſt relate them: | 
and if any reader is ſhocked at their appearing un- 
natural, I cannot help it. I muſt remind ſuch per- 


fons, that 1 am not writing a ſyſtem, but a hiſtory, 


and I am not obliged to reconcile every matter to the ; 


received notions concerning truth and nature. But if 


this was never ſo eaſy, to do, perhaps it might be more 


prudent in me to avoid it. For inſtance, as the fact 


at preſent. before us now ſtands, without any com- 
ment of mine upon it, though it may at firſt fight . 
offend: ſome readers, Nee more mature conſi- 


deration, it muſt pleaſe all; for wiſe, and good men 


may conſider what happened to Jones at Upton. as xy. 


zult puniſhment for his wickedneſs, with regard to 
Women, of which it was indeed the immediate conſe- 
I quences 


* 
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ence; and filly and bad perſons may comfort them- 
lelyes in their vices, by flattering their own hearts 
that the characters of men are rather owing to acci- 
dent than to virtue. Now perhaps the reflection 
Which we ſhould be here inclined to draw, would 
ahke contradict both theſe concluſions, and would ; 
ſhew that theſe incidents contribute only to confirm 
the great, uſeful and uncommon doctrine, which it 
is the purpoſe of this whole work to inculcate, 
and which we muſt not fill up our pages by fre- 
juently repeating, as an ordinary parſon fills his 
ermon by repeating his text at the end of every pa- 
Tagraph. . e | | OR 
We are contented that it muſt appear, however 
unhappily Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, 
ſhe had;ſufficient reaſon for her opinion; fince, I be- 
Iteve, every other young lady would, in her. ſituation, 
have-erred in the ſame manner. Nay, had ſhe fol- 
| lowed her lover at this very time, and had entered 
this very alchouſe the moment he was departed from 
it, the would have found the landlord as well ac- 
quainted with her name and perſon as the wench at 
Upton had appeared to be. For while Jones was ex- 
amining his boy in whiſpers in an inner room, Par- 
tridge, who had no ſuch delicacy in his diſpoſition, 
was in the kitchen very openly catechiſing the other 
guide who had attended Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; by which 
means the landlord, whoſe ears were open on all ſuch 
coOccaſions, became perfectly well acquainted with the 
tumble of Sophia from her horſe, &c. with the miſe 
take concerning Jenny Cameron, with the many con- 
ſequences: of the punch, and, in ſhort, with almoſt 
every thing which had happened at the inn, whence 
we diſpatched- our ladies in a coach and fix, when we 
lait took our leaves of them, | 
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Containing little more than a few odd obſervations, | 


TT ONES. had been abſent a full half hour, when. 


he returned into the kitchen. in a hurry, deſiring 
the landlord to let him know that inſtant what was to 
And now the concern which Partridge felt at 


pa 
— 2 obliged to quit the warm chimney- corner, a 
a cup of excellent liquor, was ſomewhat compenſated 


by hearing that he was to proceed no farther on hacks, | 


for Jones, by golden arguments, had prevailed Wi 


the boy to attend him back to the inn Whither he had 
before conducted Sophia; but to this however the lad 
conſented, upon condition that the other guide would 
wait for him at the alehouſe ; becauſe, as the landlord. 
at Upton was an intimate acquaintance of the landloxd 
at Glouceſter, it might ſome time or other come to 
the cars of the latter, that his horſes had heen let 
more than one perſon; and ſo the boy might. hs 
brought to account for money which he. wiſely intend. 
ed to put in his own pocket. Wes 
We were obliged to mention. this. circumſtance, 
trifling as it may ſeem, ſince, it retaxded Mr, Jones a 
conſiderable time in his ſetting out; for the honeſty 
of this latter boy was. ſomewhat high—that is ſome- 
what high priced, and. would indeed have coſt Jones. 
very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we have ſaid, 
was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown, in half a 
crown to be ſpent at. that very alehouſe, while the 
boy, was waiting for his companion. This halfcrowr 
the landlord.no ſooner got ſcent of, than he opene 
after it with ſuch a vehement and perſuaſive outcry, 
that the boy was. ſoon. overcome, and conſented to 
take half a crown more for his ſtay. Here we can: 
nat help obferving, that as there is ſo much of policy 
in the loweſt life, great men often overvalue them- - 
ſclves on thoſe. ichnements: in impoſture, in Which. 


they 
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they are frequently excelled by ſome of the loweſt of 


the human ſpecies. 

Fhe horſes being now produced, Janes directly 
Teapt into the ſide-ſaddle, on which his dear Sophia 
had rid. The lad indeed very civilly offered him the 
zuſe of his; but he choſe the fide-ſaddle, probab 
becauſe it was ſofter. Partridge, however, thong 
Full as effeminate as jones, could not bear the thoughts 
of degrading his manhood ; he therefore accepted 
the boy's offer; and now Jones being mounted on 


the ſide-ſaddle of his Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs. 


Honour, and Partridge beſtriding the third horſe, 
they fet forwards on their journey, and within four 
hours arrived at the inn where the reader hath already 
Tpent fo much time. Partridge was in very high 
Ipitits during the whole way, and often mentioned to 
Jones the many good omens of his future ſucceſs, 

hich had lately befriended him; and which the 
reader, without being the leaſt ſuperflitious, muſt 
allow to have been pectharly fortunate. Partridge 
Was moreover better pleaſed with the prefent purſuit 
of his companion, than he had been with his purſuit 
of glory; and from theſe very omens, which aſſured 
the pedagogue of ſucceſs, he likewiſe firſt acquired a 


clear idea of the amour between Jones and Sophia; 


to which he had before given very little attention, as 
he bad originally taken a wrong fcent concerning the 
reaſons of ſones's departure; and as to what hap. 
re at Upton, he was too much frightened juft 

efore and after his leaving that place, to draw any 
other concluſions from thence,thanthat poor Jones was 
a downright madman : a conceit which was not at all 
diſagreeable to the opinion he before had of his extra- 
ordinary wildneſs, of which, he thought his behaviour 
on quitting Glouceſter ſo well juſtified all the accounts 
he had formerly received. He was now however 
pretty well ſatisfied with his preſent expedition, and 
Face began to conceive much worthier ſeimti- 
ments of his friend's underſtanding. | 
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Tue clock had juft ſtruck three when they arrived, 
end Jones immediately beſpoke poſt-horſes; but un- 
AJuekily there was not a horſe to be procured inthe 
whole place; which the reader will not wonder at, 


When he conſiders the hurry in Which the Whole 


mation, and eſpecially this part of it, was at this time 
engaged, when expreſſes were pafling and repaſſing 
every hour of the day and night 5 
Jones endeaveured all he could to prevail with his 
former guide to eſcort him to Coventry; but he was 
ancxorable, While he was arguing with the boy in 
the inn-yard, a perſon came up to bim, and ſaluting 
him by his name, enquired how all the good family 
did in Somerſetſhire; and now Jones caſting his 


. 


eyes upon this perſon, prefently diſcovered him to 


be Mr. Dowling the lawyer, with whom he had 
dined at Glouceſter, and with much courteſy returned 
his ſalutation. Sable N 
: Dowling very earneſtly preſſed Mr. Jones to go no 
further that night; and backed his ſolicitations with 
many unan{werable arguments, ſuch as, that it was 
almoſt dark, that the roads were very dirty, and that 
he would be able to travel much better by day- light, 
with many others equally good, ſome of which Jones 
had probably ſuggeſted to kimſelf before; but as 
they were then ineffectual, fo they were ſill; and he 
continued reſolute in his deſign, even though he 
ſhould be obliged to ſet out on foot. vip. 

When the good attorney found he could not pre- 


| wail on Jones to ſtay, he as ftrenuoufly applied him- 


ſelf to perſuade the guide to accompany him. He 


urged many motives to induce him to undertake this 
ſhort journey, and at laſt concluded with ſaying, 


Do you think the gentleman won't very well reward 
you for your trouble? | 3 
Two to one are odds at every other thing, as well 
as at foot-ball. But the advantage which this united 
force hath in perſuaſion or entreaty, mult have been 
viliþle to a curious obſerver ; for he muſt have dra 2 
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| ſeen, that when a father, a maſter, a wife, or any 
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other perſon in authority, have ſtoutly adhered 10} 
a denial againſt all the reaſons which a. ſingle man 
could produce, they have afterwards yielded to the} 
repetition of the ſame ſentiments by a lecond or third 
perſon, Who hath undertaken the cauſe, without at-“ 
tempting to advance any thing new in its behalf; 
and hence perhaps proceeds the phraſe of ſecondingy 
an argument or a motion, and the great conſequences 
this is of, in all aſſemblies of public debate, Hence 
likewile probably it is, that in our courts of law we 
often hear a gentleman (generally a ſeijeant) repeating 4 
for an hour together what another learned 5 f 
Who ſpoke juit before him, had been ſaying. 

Inticad of accounting for this, we ſhall proceed in 
our uſual manner to exempliſy it in the conduct of 
the lad above mentioned, who ſubmitted to the per- 
ſuaſions of Mr, Dowling, and promiſed once more 
to admit Jones into his lide-ſaddle; but inſiſted on 
firſt giving the poor creatures a good bait, ſaying, 
they had travelled a great way, and bern 11d very 
hard. Indeed this caution of the boy was needlels; 
for Jones, notwithſtanding his hurry and impatience, 
would have ordered this of himſelf; for he by no 
means agreed with the opinion of thoſe who conſider 
animals as mere machines, and when they bury their 
ſpurs in the belly of their horle, imagine the ſpur 
and the horſe to have an £qual Capacity of feeling 

ain. 0 

While the beaſts. Are cat! thelt corn, or ber 
were ſuppoſed to eat it (for as the boy was taking 
care of himſelf in the kitchen, the hoſtler took great 
care that his cory {ſhould not be conſumed in the 
ftable); Mr. Jones, at the earneſt deſire of Mr. 
Dowlug, accomp anied that gentleman into his room, 
where they fat down together over a bottle of wine, 


